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URNING in at the gate 
T of the bright new par- 

sonage, Callie Whiting 
made her way up the walk that 
divided the well-kept lawn. 

‘*The parsonage,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘is just as crisp and 
clean and efticient-looking as Cousin 
Hugh Hetherington himself. ’’ 

Cousin Hugh Hetherington’s bright- 
eyed wife stood smiling in the doorway. 

**How nice to have a guest like you, 
Callie—one who is always on time for 
meals |’? 

‘*And with an appreciative appetite, ’’ 
said the girl. 

‘*Yes, I like that, too. I do think 
it is good of your mother to let you live 
here with us, my dear. It isn’t going to 
be dull for you, is it? You’re sure you 
wouldn’t have preferred living at the 
seminary ?’’ 

‘*Miss Avery’s Seminary for Young 
Ladies is an excellent place—for a while. 

But after school hours I can imagine 
more exhilarating occupations than sit- 
ting round under Miss Avery’s eye.’’ 

**She is a great deal nicer than you 
think,’’ said Mrs. Hetherington. ‘Just 
wait till you know her better before 
making up your mind about her. I dare 
say she looks prim to you, but she has a 
heart of gold.’’ 

**Oh, of course,’’ said Callie Whiting. 
‘*But who am I that I should sit forever 
in the presence of a heart of gold?’’ 

Mrs. Hetherington laughed, and led 
the way to the pleasant dining room, 
where the table was spread for luncheon. 

**T see I mustn’t be too serious,’’ she 
said, as they satdown. ‘‘Yet I do want 
you to like Susan Avery, Callie; she’s 
such a dear. Perhaps you’ll never find 
it out until you get into trouble.’’ 

‘*When anguish wrings the brow,’’ 
broke in Callie, ‘‘I suppose she’s a min- 
istering angel. ’’ 

‘*Yes, she is. Now there’s Ruth Ryer- 
son a 

‘*Ruth Ryerson! For goodness’ sake, 
tell me about her. I saw her passing 
to-day, and I asked the girls who she 
was. I never saw such a lovely face, 
Cousin Alice, so delicate, and sad, and 
patient. I wanted the girls to tell me 
about her, but they said it would take 
too long. ‘Doesn’t she attend the sem- 
inary?’ Lasked. They said she didn’t— 
precisely. I couldn’t get anything out 
of them. ’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Mrs. Hetherington, gravely, 

‘*T suppose they didn’t want to tell you— 
you, in particular.’’ 

‘*Why not? What have I to do with 
Ruth Ryerson ?’’ 

‘*Nothing, except through me.’’ Mrs. 
Hetherington paused. ‘‘Her father, the Rev- 
erend Samuel Ryerson, was asked to withdraw 
from the ministry of this church that your 
cousin has taken. ’’ 

“‘Oh!’’ said Callie. 
some sort of trouble. ’’ 

‘There is. It’s the one drawback to our 
lives here. We’ve been here six years, and 
we ought to have got used to it, but we 
haven’t. ’” 

**Could you tell me about it?’’ asked Callie. 
‘*Would you like me to know ?’’ 

“*I’d very much like to have you know. 
One of the many reasons why I was glad you 
were coming was because I believed that you 
might help me in regard to Ruth. Shall I 
begin at the beginning ?’’ 

‘*Please, Cousin Alice. ’’ 

‘‘Well, your Cousin Hugh had been in 
charge of only one small church when he was 
asked to come here. 
himself by doing the same sort of practical 
work that he is doing here. He believes in 
making a vital, living thing out of religion— 
using it every hour for everyone. ’’ 


‘*T heard that there was 


jus and lend a hand. 





He had made a name for | 
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“THIS WAS A WELL-KEPT GARDEN ONCE,” 
EXCEPT MYSELF TO FEEL AN INTEREST IN IT.” 


to the elders of the church, and told them that | said, ‘I am Mrs. Hetherington. 
he had no idea there had been a ‘split’ in the | shall be friends. 
church. But they told him to make his mind | in my house.’ 

easy ; that if there had been a split, it certainly | your house, ma’am,’ 
There | all, but in evident distress. 
were a few early members, they said, who | shouldn’t have brought me here. 

loved the old-time, fearsome sermons that) tell me where we were coming,’ 


hadn’t divided the church into halves. 





SAID RUTH. “NOW THERE IS NO ONE 


I am very glad to see you 
‘But I didn’t know it was 
she said—not rudely at 
‘O Pearl, you 


she said to 


frightened them nearly to death, but somehow | the servant. I tried to make her feel that it 


satisfied their souls. 


better, and we went on with our work. We| but she was too unhappy to listen to me. 
thought that when those early members saw | 
what we meant to do in the town, that we) right to bring me here. 

wanted to make good, practical Christians and| us, ma’am, for coming.’ 
citizens of the young people, and that we | come?’ I pleaded. 
meant to get parks, and playgrounds, anda for anything if I’d known,’ she said. 
hospital, and all the other things, they’d join | | Put on her little hat and cloak, and almost | |and I cannot care for it alone. 
It was natural that we | ran out of my house.’’ 


should hope for that. ’’ 
‘*Of course. ’’ 


‘*But I had been here only a short time | 
before I found out that a reconciliation was | that evah lived, ma’am,’ 
| not going to be so easy as I thought. One| so ’fraid she’ll not be found standin’ up for | a magazine,’’ 
night I went into the kitchen to speak to my her pa! 
maid, and I found that she had visitors. | pa ’s quite an ole man. 

Another colored woman—a woman with a} | second wife. 





Well, that made us feel | was the best thing that could have happened, 


‘We 
must go, Pearl,’ she kept saying. 


‘But why not 


She | 


‘*Why, how ill-natured!’’ 
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courts and the swimming pool 
are looked after by committees 
from our church, and so Ruth 
will have nothing to do with 
any of them. She lives by 
herself, and she does a good 
part of the work at the old 
parsonage, for Pearl, her faithful black 
housekeeper, is getting quite infirm. And 
now we come to Miss Avery’s part in 
it all. She wanted Ruth to attend her 
school, but the girl said she was needed 
at home during the day. I think the 
truth is she didn’t have the proper 
clothes to wear—although, of course, she 
does work very hard at home. At any 
rate, good Susan Avery teaches Ruth in 
the evening; and she makes very rapid 
progress, Miss Avery says.’’ 

After school that afternoon, Callie 
slipped away from the other girls, and 
feigning a casual interest in the pleasant, 
shady streets about her, walked until 
she came to the old house and ruined 
garden where her cousin had told her 
that Ruth Ryerson lived. It was easy 
enough to recognize the place. The 
graceful, gabled house, long suffering for 
fresh paint, sagged amid its abundant 
shrubbery and great trees; and on the 
porch, partly concealed by a screen of 
blossoming vines, sat a venerable, white- 
haired man, so absorbed in the great 
book he was reading that Callie’s inter- 
ested scrutiny passed quite unnoticed. 

‘*What a love of a garden!’’ Callie 
said aloud to herself, as peering through 
the tall palings she saw the ruined seats, 
the moss-grown dial, and the lily pool 
among the tall grasses and rank peren- 
nials. To her surprise, a voice from 
within the garden responded. 

‘*Would you like tocome in? Perhaps 
you would like to rest for a few mo- 
ments. ’’ 

**Tt’s Ruth Ryerson,’’ thought Callie. 
**T’ve never heard her speak, but I’m 
sure that’s her voice. It sounds just as 
she looks. ’’ 

The next moment she saw Ruth stand- 
ing beneath a great umbrella tree. In 
her plain white frock, with its low bodice 
and flowing sleeves, with her soft brown 
hair loosely knotted and her old book 
held carelessly, she appeared the loveli- 
est picture of girlhood Callie had ever 
seen. 

‘*Are you really going to let me into 
your garden ?’’ she said, gratefully. 
‘**And are you going to let me know 
you? I’m a new girl at Miss Avery’s 
seminary, and this is my first voyage of 
discovery about the town.’’ 

A tall gate opened, and Callie Whiting 
stepped into the territory of her pleasant 
‘‘enemy.’’ ‘‘Will she resent my coming 

when she knows?’’ she asked herself. ‘‘Is 
she as implacable as ever? Is it really fair of 
me to accept her invitation ?’’ 

The truth is that the temptation to make the 


| acquaintance of this quaint, beautiful girl about 


You didn’t | 


| 


‘It wasn’t | 
You must excuse | 
| Ruth. 
‘Oh, I wouldn’t have come | 


**So I thought at first, but my maid gave | 


me the key to it. 
she said, 


She ain’t got no mothah, and her 


There’s othah chillen, grown | 


‘but she’s | 


‘She’s the sweetest chile | Callie. 


“*T know,”’ said Callie, secretly hoping that | kind, pleasant face—was sitting there with | up and livin’ afah, and this little one’s all ole | 
her cousin’s wife was not going to get started | her, and with the visitor was a child about ten | Mistah Ryerson has left.’ ’’ 


on his virtues. 


‘*So of course Hugh was glad to come. _ He 


‘Is this your little mistress?’ I 
*Yessum,’ she said, and I thought 


years of age. 
asked her. 


‘*But how old was Ruth then?’’ 
‘*About ten, I think. Her father is a deli- 


heard that there had been an old- fashioned | | she seemed embarrassed, ‘this is Miss Ruth | cate, scholarly old man, with a handsome | 


man in the pulpit, but he was so taken up| 


Ry erson, ma’am.’ 


Ruth Ryerson—the daugh- | face, but where the old theology is concerned 


with the opportunity that I suppose he thought ter of the poor old deposed clergyman, my | | he’s unyielding. He’s always been so con- 


very little about the matter one way or the) 
other. However, after we were really here, | 
he was distressed to learn that the old pastor | 
was still in town, and was preaching every | 


Sunday to a small group that had followed | 


him from his congregation. 
that little, long, low building just behind the 


dear. 
| the occasion in the right way. 
some strawberries, and placed them before her. 
| She thanked me charmingly, dropping a little 
curtsy. Just as she was lifting some of the| 


mention my name. I saw the girl’s eyes grow | 


| 


I hoped and prayed that I might meet | | cerned with keeping people from everlasting 
I brought out | _ punishment that he’s forgotten to help them 


| with the troubles of to-day. ’’ 
‘**Do you think Ruth is unhappy ?’’ 


‘‘She has no part in the young life here. | Callie, impulsively. 
They had rented | berries to her mouth, my maid chanced to | You see, she could hardly enter into any | tocome naturally. 


whom so curious a story had woven itself was 
too strong for Callie. She was eager and 
full of neighborly inquisitiveness; romance 
was sweet to her; and she told herself that the 
person did not live who could have said no to 
such a voice bidding her enter such a garden. 

‘*This was a well-kept garden once,’’ said 
‘*When my mother lived, she and the 
gardeners kept it beautifully. Now there is 
no one except myself to feel an interest in it, 
Rather than 
keep it badly, I let it run to ruin; and that 
gives it a beauty of its own, I think.’’ 

‘*It is like ‘Love Amid the Ruins’,’’ said 
**Do you know that beautiful picture ?’’ 
Ruth nodded. ‘‘I cuta tiny copy of it from 
she said. ‘‘It hangs in my 


room. Come sit under my umbrella tree. 


She’s the chile of his| You say you have only just come to Miss 


Avery’s seminary ?’’ 
That was the way the conversation began. 
| It lasted for a long time. At the end of an 


| hour Callie had told Ruth who she was and 


where she was living. She bad seen Ruth 
clasp her hands tightly in her lap and press 
her lips together. 

‘*Then you knew who I was,’’ said Ruth, 
at last. ‘‘Why did you come tome? Did you 
think we should like each other—or that we 
| ought to try to do so?’’ 

‘*T’d_ never try to like anyone,’’ declared 

‘*T think friendship has 
It either comes or it doesn’t 


activity that did not touch at some point the | come, and there’s no ‘trying’ about it one way 


Her hand trembled, and the berries | work of ourchurch. Everything centres round | Or the other with me. I didn’t expect to meet 


‘Yes, my dear Ruth,’ I| that. Even the gymnasium and the tennis | you—though I hoped I should—when I started 


seminary. Miss Avery started her school in | larger. 
it years and years ago. Hugh went at once | fell out of the spoon. 
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out. I only wanted to see the place where | the concluding prayer, the closing hymn, the 


you lived. 
thought of you —’’ 

‘*You mean Mrs. Hetherington ?’’ 

‘Yes. And I knew she felt terribly because 
she had never been able to make friends with 
you, and because you were shut out from so 
much of the life here. I never heard of a girl’s 
living such a lonely life. Please forgive me, 
but I can’t see that it is necessary. I under- 
stand your loyalty to your father, but I do 
think there must be a mistake somewhere. It 
ean’t be right for you to exile yourself. A 
girl is young only once. Don’t you think you 
are disloyal to yourself when you let the very 


nicest time of your life go by, knowing no one | 


and going nowhere?’’ 

‘*You’d have to know my father to under- 
stand,’’ said Ruth. Her voice had a proud 
and tender accent as she said ‘‘my father.’’ 
‘*He’s very noble, and very true to his own 
ideals. I suppose people think him obstinate, | 


| really my friend, I see. 


I could see how much Cousin Alice | benediction. 


‘The wonder of it all is,’’ thought Callie, 
‘*that though I understood so little, I feel 
good. They worship in this ‘house of prayer’ 
—truly worship. Perhaps they don’t do very 
much good to others—as Cousin Hugh’s 
church does. But there’s more than one way 
of serving the Lord, I suppose. I love it here.’’ 

She hoped to slip away before Ruth saw 
her, but as she was leaving the inclosure by 
way of the arched gate with its iron bell, 
Ruth called her. Callie waited, and the girl 
came toward her swiftly. 


hand in his. ‘‘Save your strength. We will 
have you home in a few minutes. ’’ 

‘*You are quite right,’’ said the old pastor, 
with a noble solemnity. ‘‘In a few minutes 
I shali be home.’’ No one spoke, and Ruth, 
holding one of his hands close to her heart 
and looking at him as if she would imprint 
forever on her memory the sight of that shining 
face, drew closer to him. 

‘*There is a thing that I must say,’’ went 
on the dying man, still with that beautiful 
fullness of voice. ‘‘It is that truth is no man’s 
possession. .It is a banner that the brave 
earry. As one drops it, another bears it on. 


‘Thank you for coming,’’ she said, taking | It is not a thing to keep—it is an emblem to 


Callie’s hand in a close grasp. ‘‘You are 
How sweet that is! 
It makes the day seem very lovely tome. I’d 
love to ask you home to dinner with us. I 
couldn’t help thinking that you and I together 
| might change things if we would—bring about 
a codéperation between my father and your 





be borne aloft. It wears a different beauty 
to each one who follows it. It will shine at 
last on the ramparts of heaven. ’’ 

He ceased, and seemed to hold the Idea 
triumphantly. : 

‘*All may follow it. None may hold it,’’ 
{he murmured. ‘‘It forever changes—it for- 





but to me he only seems brave and unworldly. | cousin. Wouldn’t that be a wonderful thing | ever leads.’’ 
He turned his eyes’ upon the young 


He doesn’t know how to capitulate or com- 
promise. He’s so feeble nowadays that there 
doesn’t seem to be much of him but his Idea. 





to do? Then no one would have to pity us| 
any more, would they ts Sudden tears flashed 
into her dark eyes. ‘‘What was I saying? 


If he were to let that go, I believe it would | Oh, yes, I’d like so very much to have you 
be the end of him. So I want him to hold to | come to dinner with us, but father has just 
it. It’s his last enthusiasm. If that went —’’ | heard of the death of one of his congregation— 


She came musingly to the end of her sentence. 
‘*T see,’’ said Callie, softly. ‘‘O Ruth, 


one of his warmest friends. So we shall be 
quite sad, I’m afraid.’’ She hesitated a 


I’m so grateful to you for not sending me| moment, and looked at Callie, who was all 
| glowing and bright with her smart heliotrope 


away. I want to see you again, so much. 
Would you not come to my house—to my 
cousin’s house?’’ 

‘*Oh, I couldn’t—I couldn’t. It isn’t that 


linen suit and her flower-wreathed hat. ‘‘There 


are so many funerals nowadays,’’ said Ruth, | 


| gently. ‘*Tt seems as if all father’s friends 


I have any hard feeling. Both father and | were dying.’ 


I have none of that. But you’ll have to come | 
here to see me. I hope you will. 
very much.’’ 

She smiled, and held out her slender hand, 
and Callie caught and held it. 

‘*What a dear you are!’”’ She 
leaned forward suddenly and 
kissed Ruth upon the cheek. ‘‘I 
believe I’ll keep this visit a se- 
cret.’’ 

‘*Oh, would you?’’ said Ruth, 
eagerly. ‘‘I’d like it if you 
would. I’d like to give you 
some of my yellow roses, but 
everyone would know where 
they came from. There are no 
roses like them in the county.’’ 

**T’ll let the roses stay here 
with you,’’ said Callie. ‘‘Let 
me out of the gate now. But first 
let us see if anyone is passing.’’ 

Laughing together, and thor- 
oughly -enjoying their innocent 
eonspiracy, they reconnoitred. 
No one was in sight, and Callie 
slipped out at the high gate. As 
she walked down the street, she 
heard the tinkle of a musical bell. 
It was calling Ruth to supper. 
Callie tried to imagine the cleanly 
shabbiness of the old parsonage, 
the simple meal, the long grace, 
the subdued conversation. Ruth 
had said that in the evening she 
sewed while her father read. 
Then they had old Pear! in for 
prayers, and then Ruth went to 
her room under the eaves—the 
room with the dormer looking 
upon the garden. 

The following Sunday, Callie 
asked to be excused from going 
to the church where her cousin 
preached to an alert and sympa- 
thetic congregation. She waited 
until the others were gone, and 
then stole away to that long, low building on 
the side street, where the Rev. Samuel Ryer- 
son continued to talk to the small residue of 
his flock. The service had already begun 
when she entered. A group of old men and 
women, devout and wistful, sat together in 
the front. Behind them was a long array of 
empty benches. In the second seat from the 
front Ruth Ryerson sat alone. 


twisted round it was on her shapely head. 

‘*She’s very clever, ’’ thought Callie. ‘‘That 
frock is cotton crape, and cost about a dollar 
all told. She has made it herself, and it looks 
lovelier for being sosimple. The hat is seasons 
old, but she’s painted it and put that scarf 
about it adorably. She’s the sort of girl that 
can do anything she sets out to do.’’ 

The girl in question wanted at this particular 
moment, it appeared, to lend dignity and 
beauty to the service that her father was con- 
ducting. She led the singing in her sweet, 
curiously elate voice, and the quavering voices 
of the old people followed it as weary birds 
follow the soarings of a fresh-winged one. 
She led the responses, too, and sat apparently 
absorbed while the venerable minister poured 
forth his faithful soul in prayer, and passed 
to the reading of his long, scholarly sermon. 
Callie never was sure what that sermon was 
about. The clergyman appeared to be trying 
to settle some point about which learned men 
had disagreed a few centuries ago. The 
address was divided and subdivided, the dead 
languages were interpreted, the theologic dicta 
expounded, and without drowsed the bees, and 
within drowsed the congregation. Then came 


She was in) 
white; a graceful hat of chip with a soft scarf | 





| taken ill just after his sermon. 


There was suddenly a commotion at the/| in the bay. 
I like you | door of the church. 
‘‘Oh, something is the matter!’’ cried Ruth. | Two great flocks of geese, one from Curlew 
She ran back to the church door, and Callie} Bar and the other from the dry sands of 


DRAWN BY DALTON STEVENS 





HE NOTICED WITH SURPRISE THAT SOMETHING WAS 
FASTENED TO ONE OF THE LEGS OF THE BIRD. 


| followed. Ruth was already beside her father, | somewhat like the barking of terriers. The 


who was sitting, very pale, in a high-backed 
chair that had been brought for him. 

‘*He seems terribly ill, doesn’t he?’’ asked 
Ruth, turning an anguished gaze on the old 
neighbors gathered about her. ‘‘O Callie, 
won’t you bring the doctor? Perhaps you 
could telephone from some house. Doctor 
Murdock. Oh, hurry, won’t you?’’ 

‘*As fast as ever I can!’’ called Callie, as 
she sprang down the steps. 

When she had telephoned for the doctor, and 
received his word that he was coming with 
all possible speed, she called up her cousin. 

‘*Perhaps I ought not to call you, ’’ she said, 
‘*but poor old Mr. Ryerson is very ill. Can’t 
you come? He’s at the little church—was 
Oh, do come !’’ 

So when Samuel Ryerson opened his weary 
eyes, he beheld his young  supplanter. 
Strangely enough, the sight brought a shining 
glory to his face. He tried to lift his hand, 
and failing, flashed a smile full of spiritual 
beauty upon the younger man. 

‘*Friends at last,’’ he said, in a voice surpris- 
ingly full and strong. ‘‘It is time, quite time. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, I’ve always wanted to be friends with 
you, sir, but I was afraid —’’ 

The venerable clergyman smiled indulgently. 

“*T know, boy, I know. So was I—afraid. 
But now it is not worth while to be afraid, is 
it? We are all children of the same kind 
Father, and we must work for His glory accord- 
ing to our understanding. I thought I had the 
truth; you thought you had it.’’ 

‘*Oh, don’t talk, please!’ begged Hugh 





Hetherington, holding the old clergyman’s 


clergyman of a new code of service, a fresh 
demonstration of faith, who was standing 
there beside him. 

“*T can carry it no longer,’’ he said. ‘The 
task is yours. God bless you; comrade! 
Ruth —’’ 

But she broke in with a cry. She had seen 
a gray shadow drop upon his face. The glory 
went from it. His eyes closed softly, as if he 
would not too eagerly shut them upon a world 
that he had found good and fair, in spite of 
many sorrows. 

Outside, the bees still murmured, the birds 
called, the sun still shone warm. 

Ruth felt strong arms round her. 

‘*You must come home with me, my dear, ’’ 
said a voice full of warm compassion. ‘‘We 
need each other, Ruth—there are no children 
in our home.’’ 

Through her tears Ruth saw the face of Alice 
Hetherington. Beside her was Callie Whiting, 
her new friend—the friend who understood. 
Ruth reached out a hand to each. She felt 
herself being led away into a new life. 


MAMMY BETS LAST SHOT 





HE ebbing tide was baring the long yellow 
sedge of the flooded marshes and the 
bluish backs of the flats that lay scattered 

The ducks had already begun to 

dot the shallows with their busy little bodies. 


the outer beach, were cleaving 
their stately way through the 
air. Led by wise old generals, 
they swept on a long course of 
inspection before they were fully 
satisfied that there was no sus- 
picious object near their feeding 
grounds. Then making the air 
ring with their sonorous cries, 
down they circled, and splashed 
into the deeper water beyond the 
ducks. 

Presently above the outer bar 
a thick, smoky line became visi- 
ble. It rapidly took form, yet 
its wavering, smoke -like drift 
did not change. The wild fowl 
already feeding gave it only a 
eursory glance, for they recog- 
nized instantly the great flock of 
brant that during high water 
bedded in the open sea; but in a 
little shack on the marshes, Lem 
Haskins, a lank, black - haired 
‘‘eracker,’’ watched the winged 
throng with interest. 

On they came, fully two thou- 
sand of the big birds, black as 
ebony except for the patches of 
snow on their rumps and their 
bellies. Warier even than the 
geese, they drifted across the 
eastern end of the bay, and then 
in along its northern shore. But 
they gave the land a wide berth, 
and when they turned again, 
they rose high above the beds 
of sedge, well out of gunshot. 
As they wheeled over the bay, 
the wind swept their cries to 
Lem Haskins—a _ tremendous, 
confused turmoil of rasping notes, 





cracker watched them until they alighted in 
one of the broad channels, the sunken edges 
of which were lined with eelgrass. As he saw 
the great size of the flock, a look of greed and 
eunning passed over his face. Here were 
twice as many birds as he had seen the day 
before; he proposed to ‘‘git a parcel of ’em.’’ 

Lem Haskins owned a small oyster bed west 
of the marsh on which his shack stood. He 
had no friends or family, and lived a furtive, 
silent existence, eight months on the marsh 
and four in a slab shanty on the mainland. 
His wants were few; what he made from the 
oyster bed was enough to supply them. From 
the bay, teeming with fish and fowl, he could 





get a hearty meal at any time. He was an 
ardent and skillful gunner, and often brought | 
ducks or geese or shore birds to the little town 
on the mainland, where he exchanged them at | 
the general store for various necessaries. 

The law of the tidewater country reads that | 
no one shall shoot wild fow] between the hours | 
of sunset and sunrise. The rough oystermen, | 
who live a semiaquatie life in the marshes, | 
often kill a bird or two, to vary the monotony | 
of ‘‘white meat’? and grits; but rarely do they | | 
shoot birds to sell, for the game wardens are 
active and incorruptible. 

It was rumored, however, that Haskins made | 
a practice of night shooting. The warden had 
wind of the fact that a good deal of game was 
being brought into Norfolk by a lank and 
black - haired gunner. But the commission 
men guarded the secret well, and the gunner, 
whoever he was, came and went so craftily | 
that the warden felt as if he were pursuing a 


will-o’-the-wisp. He might suspect Haskins, 
but he did not have proof enough to arrest 
him. 

Seated in the doorway of his shanty on the 
marsh, Haskins smoked his clay pipe and 
watched the brant through a pair of field 
glasses. Occasionally he moved the lenses 
slowly along the edge of the mainland, then 
from one bit of marsh to another, pausing at 
every boat long enough to identify it, and 
passing on by degrees to the rafts of fowl 
feeding in the channels and shallows. Late 
in the afternoon the tide began to swing in, 
rising against the blue sides of the flats and 
widening the dark lines of the channels. 

As the water deepened, flocks of whistlers, 
scaup and black duck rose, and scurried away 
to their various night roosts. ‘Then the geese 
drew together, and when well massed, rose in 
a splendid cloud of great wings. For a short 
while all was disorder in the flock; but pres- 
ently each bird had found its place, and the 
huge V went wavering off to the muddy acres 
of Curlew Bar. 

When the brant lifted, Haskins rose, too, 
and held the glasses to his eyes. The noise 
of the wings beating the water was like the 
roar of a freight train. There was no order 
in the going of the birds, but in a riot of haste 
and cackling they circled the bay, and finally 
alighted off the distant sedge beds of Deep 
Water Point. As they settled down, the 
cracker lowered his glasses and grinned. 

‘“*T’ll set fire to that bunch to-night, sure’s 
my name’s Lem Haskins,’’ he thought. 

He entered the shack, and carefully pulled 
down the painted canvas curtain over the one 
small window. Then he lighted the lamp 
and set to work to cook supper. 

An oyster chowder was soon bubbling appe- 
tizingly in the pot, and half of a black duck 
hissed in the frying pan. There was plenty 
of coffee, hot and odorous, and a little stack 
of saleratus biscuits. After he had eaten, 
Haskins sat ruminating with his pipe, while 
the blue tobacco smoke formed a rank fog 
in the little room. 

Finally his pipe sputtered out. Stepping to 
the bunk, he knelt down and lifted a loose 
board from the floor. Then thrusting both 
hands into the opening, he drew out a cum- 
brous contrivance—a solid piece of three-inch 
planking weighted on one side with sheets of 
lead, and carrying on the other four long gun 
barrels set in grooves, and firmly fastened down 
with staples. That was ‘‘Mammy Bet,’’ the 
pet and pride of the lean cracker. 

From the same secret place Haskins drew a 
large powder flask and a bag of shot, and bega! 
to load the four long barrels. Thumping 
charges he rammed home, but he knew his 
‘* Bet’’ ; her muzzle-loading barrels were of the 
finest English steel, and although old, the) 
were as serviceable as ever. 

When the last wad was hard down, Haskins 
blew out the lamp, and shouldering his ‘‘bat- 
tery,’’ stole quietly from the shack. At the 
edge of the marsh, where the sedge grew high, 
several boats were moored, two heavy punts 
and a little gray canoe, as slim as a pick- 
erel. The canoe seemed almost too small 
to hold the cracker and his battery; but with- 
out the least hesitation, Haskins secure 
Mammy Bet to the broad thwart forward, and 
lifting up a canvas-cased gun and a double- 
bladed paddle from the bottom, deposited 
himself snugly in their place. The little 
sixteen-gauge ‘‘pump’’ he placed between his 
outstretched legs; then he slid one blade of the 


paddle into the water, and the canoe shot 


out of its lair. 

There was no moon. Water and marsh were 
blended in one apparently endless stretch of 
vague black shadows; but Haskins knew the 
marshes almost as well as the wild fowl did, 
and the tiny boat, driven by the noiseless 
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paddle, threaded its way unerringly through 
the darkness. 

The boat crept along so silently that several 
times ducks rose from under its bow and went 
squawking off in terror. Except for a small 
tail of phosphorescent fire, there was nothing 
to mark the presence of the sneak boat. 
Haskins’s hand was cunning, and he knew 
how to avoid the currents that would have 
made a telltale rippling against his craft. He 
sought the deepest and quietest waters, and 
when a short cut was necessary, shot swiftly 
across the broad reaches; but for the most 
part he hugged the black banks of sedge, 
where not even the keen eye of the wild fowl 
could detect his presence. 

That was the sort of life he loved. To outwit 
the law and get the better of Nature herself 
seemed to him true sport. Moreover, he had 
a special fondness for hunting brant. It was 
seldom that those wily fowl bedded in an 
accessible spot. As he neared the vicinity of 
Deep Water Point, his usually steady hands 
shook with excitement. 

He could tell from the sleepy gabble of the 
great flock of birds that it lay several hundred 
yards out from the tip of the point. Cursing 
their wariness, he stopped in the shelter of the 


four big barrels had torn through the massed 
flock at comparatively short range. 

He still remembered that sound of the creak- 
ing oar, and he waited and watched from the 
cover of the point until a spectral grayness 
began to creep through the darkness. It was 
now or never, and Haskins in his little craft 
stole out like a shadow, and rounding the 
point, headed for the reeds, where he knew 
the dead brant must lie. 

Presently he saw one floating a few yards 
from the edge of the marsh. It seemed badly 
wounded, but as Haskins bore down, it began 
to move off. Then it feebly churned the 
water with its wings, and half rose. The bird 
was small, but Haskins, fatigued and irritated 
by his long night of anxiety and exertion, 
wanted every bird on which he could lay his 
hands. After a quick look round him, he 
raised the little pump gun and dropped the 
fluttering creature. 

**You ol’ blackhaid, I’ve got you, sure!’’ 
he snarled. Laying the gun down, he drove 


the sneak boat to the motionless body. As he 
tossed the brant between his knees, he felt a 
slight resisting pull, and noticed with surprise 
that something was fastened to one of the legs 
of the bird. His surprise increased when 





last cluster of sedge, and primed Mammy Bet for 
her part, laying a line of powder from one sunken 
nipple to the next, until all were connected. 
Then he stuck a card of matches into the inner 
band of his hat, and resumed his paddling. 

As stealthily as a sand shark, the boat edged 
its way toward the birds. The black wall of 
the point was swallowed up in the darkness; 
all round was water, cold and restless, showing 
steely lights along its dusky surface. Against 
that background an ordinary eye could have 
seen nothing; but Haskins’s eyes were accus- 
tomed to night hunting, and presently he 
caught the vague rim of the raft—a wavering 
smudge on a field of ink. 

. The gabble of the brant was now like the 
low murmur of a machine shop. Haskins 
thrilled with excitement. Cautiously he drew 
off his hat and placed it on ‘his knees. A few 
yards more, and all would be well. The birds 
stretched dimly to the right and the left of 
him. So far as he could discern, he was 
headed toward the middle of the flock. 

Not daring to risk another stroke, for the 
nearest birds were plainly in sight, he bent 
slowly forward, shielding the train of powder 
with his hat. Luck was with him, and the 
first match that he seratched threw out a strong 
little flame. Haskins took one last look at the 
flock. Then he touched the powder with the 
little flame. The jagged report filled the bay 
and boomed along the Virginia shore. A great 
light flared on the water, and Haskins saw the 
air thick with terrified masses of brant. In 
a moment the darkness shut in again thicker 
than ever, and a clamor of wild cries rang 
from all sides. Ducks had risen from the 
marshes, quacking in alarm ; on distant Curlew 
Bar the disturbed geese were honking. 

By degrees, as the wild fowl whirred to 
remote parts of the bay, the clamor lessened. 
Haskins slipped the paddle overboard, and 
stopped the movement of the sneak boat, which 
had been driven backward by the kick of 
Mammy Bet. Other sounds were audible—a 
painful beating and splashing, and low notes 
of fright and suffering. The crippled brant 
were seeking the shelter of the sedge, and it 
behooved Haskins to hurry. He dug his 
paddle into the water, and the boat shot for- 
ward, passing a litter of oval black bodies, 
dead or dying; but suddenly he stopped pad- 
dling, and stared into the darkness with a 
wolfish glare. 

A cold shiver went down his back. He was 
sure he had heard the grating of an oar between 
its tholepins. He paused for only a moment. 
Then he pulled from his pocket a long cord, 
to one end of which a rough little float was 


he saw that it was a fishline, which ran over 
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the gunwale of the boat into the water. He 
grasped the line, and began to haul in on 
it; as it pulled through the water, he fol-| 
lowed its course with startled eyes. Evi- | 
dently it ran straight into the tall reeds. A | 
quick premonition of danger flashed across 
him, and his gaze darted toward the shore. A 
pair of steady shotgun barrels confronted him. 
The game was up! 

‘*T reckoned that little trick might catch you 
red -handed,’’ said the drawling voice of 
Warden Hedges. ‘‘ Don’t you move, now. 
This old gun of mine has a mighty light pull.’’ 

Haskins knew Hedges too well to resist. He 
sat scowling blackly, while the warden poled 
his boat out of the reeds. 


‘‘Now,”’ said Hedges, ‘‘hitch your skiff to | 


my boat and jump in here. I’m kind of stiff, 
sitting up all night for you, and so I reckon 
you’ll have to do the rowing. ’’ 

Haskins ground his teeth, but obeyed, and 
proceeded to row his captor to the Virginia | 
shore. As they circled the point, he cast a/| 
furtive glance toward the place where he had 
sunk Mammy Bet. There she must lie until 
he had paid his fine and was once more free. 
But that fine was going to hurt his meagre 
purse mightily, and he felt that it was doubt- 
ful whether he should ever use his pet again. 








YFORD lies in Essex, four miles from 
B Dunmow town, and the church of Byford 
is a landmark for miles and miles across 
that sleepy country, undulating, and pied with 
the yellow of wheat and the green of grass- 
lands. 
Our cottage abuts on the churchyard, and is 
protected from the north wind by the church, 
|and from thunderstorms by the church steeple. 


IN CROMWELL COUNTRY. 
<— Se 





HE churck is tremendous, not only in 
i size, but in dignity and age. There are 

tombs of crusaders in the chancel, the 
birds build in the gaping mouths of the gar- 
goyles; and in the graveyard are tombs that 
date from the fifteenth century, and tombs so 
old that all trace of age has vanished, and 
they are now just mounds for the grass and 
daisies to grow upon. 

It is all Cromwell country round here; a 
couple of miles away, along the Braintree 
road, lies Grand Courts, where Cromwell’s 
wife and sons once lived; and somewhere, 
buried in the fields near by, lies the stained 
glass that pious hands removed from the win- 
dows of the church in the time of the Lord 
Protector. Names of Cromwell’s soldiers are 
written on some of the tombs in the chancel, 
adjacent to those that hold the nameless bones 
of the crusaders. 

Raffle and Hale, with the good old English 
title yeoman, are the chief among-these names ; 
and if you go round the cottages in the village, 
you will find Raffles and Hales and yeomen 
living and thriving, just as their forefathers 
lived and throve when Charles was king, when 
James was king, when John was king. And 
the country round here was not so very different 
in those old days, for this spot of East Anglia 





attached. The free end he knotted to a staple 
on the platform of the Mammy Bet, and letting 
the cord run through his hand, he dropped 
Mammy to the bottom of the channel. Then | 
casting the float gently from him, he whirled 
the sneak boat round and darted away. | 
As he passed close to the point, he tossed | 
the little gun in its canvas case upon the high | 
marsh. He had nothing with him now to| 
convict him of having been on an illegal 
errand, but nevertheless he did not intend to} 
be caught. Into the maze of marsh waterways | 
he glided, shooting from one tortuous creek | 
to another, until he was convinced that he} 
had balked any possible pursuit. 
In the bed of sedge into which he had| 
forced the boat Haskins sat patiently for an | 
hour, two hours, three long hours. He yearned | 
fora smoke, but he was too cautious to light his 
pipe. At last he straightened his chilled back, | 
and set out warily for the scene of the slaughter. | 
When he reached the point once more, he 
recovered the sixteen-gauge pump and drew it 
from its case. Undoubtedly most of the crip- 
ples had got away, but a few might be hiding 
in the sedge near by, and Haskins, proud of 
the prowess of Mammy Bet, was determined 
to get as many brant as possible. The dead 
and dying had, of course, been. washed into 
the reeds on the farther side of the point, and 
he could gather them without much difficulty. 
Haskins knew that there must be a large 
number of them, for the heavy charges of- the 


is of all spots in England one of the least 
swept by the tides of change. There are people 
living in hamlets near by who have never seen 
a railway train, and the belief in witches and 
fairies still lingers delightfully under the 
straw thatch of many an old cottage, whose 
dwellers would not dare to cut a branch of 
elder without first asking permission. 

Through the churchyard, from the upper to 
the lower part of the village, runs a pathway, 
and every morning I can hear a sound that 
must have been heard by the dwellers in this 
cottage ever since it was built, and by the gar- 
goyles of the church through all the eight 
hundred years during which they have stared 
and gaped. It is the sound of the village 
children laughing and chattering on their way 
to school. 

Early the other morning, I was in my garden 
just as the children were going by, when the 
parson passed; he had a newspaper under his 








arm, and seeing me, he turned and leaned on 
the fence to have a talk. 

*“*T see Austria has sent an ultimatum to 
Servia,’’ said he. 

He showed me the paper, and I read the 
news; and he passed on, and I turned to my | 
roses. But somehow the roses did not seem | 
quite the same as the roses I had been looking | 
at five minutes ago, and the voices of the chil- 
dren, still ringing in my ears, disturbed me.. 

For it seemed to me that the roses were no 
longer flowering in the world they knew, and 
that the children of those children, although 
unborn, undreamed and unthought of, were 
already touched by the message contained in | 
those words of the parson. You see, I had 
studied European politics. 

I had known for years that the moment 
was sure to come when all the arming of men 
and the building of ships would find its logical 
result in war. 

I knew Austria and I knew Russia, and I | 
knew, what is more, the Slav and the Teuton, 
and-all that those names imply. 

When I came in, I noticed that the cottage | 
was smelling of lavender. My wife had gath- 
ered it from the garden, and she was now | 
busily engaged in cutting off the lavender | 
heads and stitching them up in muslin bags; | 
they were to be sold at the Girls’ Friendly | 
revel to be held on the morrow in the vicarage | 
grounds. ‘Twopence a bag was the price fixed, | 
and she surmised that her chief customer would | 
be herself. J 

Perhaps at the moment my eyes were not 
seeing things rightly, but it seemed to me that 
this tiny and profitless industry put all the 
money lords and their labors in the shade; 
and it seems to me, writing now, that when 
all commerce is overthrown, all credit gone, 
the spirit that anointed this lavender merchant 
will be the spirit that will help to rebuild our 
world. | 

All that was a little over a week ago. 
Yesterday morning, opening my paper, I saw 
the flaming headline, ‘‘ England declares War.’’ | 


MONDAY, THE THIRD OF AUGUST. 








| 


‘OR the last week all the turmoil on the 
F Continent of Europe, the diplomatic mes- | 

sages, the massing of troops, the rumble 
of war, left Byford absolutely unmoved. 

**So the French are fighting the Germans, 
did you say?’’ asked an old shepherd who 
lives in a hamlet near by, when I told him of 
the crucial news from Paris. ‘‘And what be 
they fightin’ about?’’ 

I could not tell him exactly, nor, indeed, 
could any sane man outside the circle of 
European diplomacy; but the indifference of | 
the old gentleman confirmed in my mind the 











GLIMPSE, at any time during the past few weeks, of almost any town or 
village in Europe would show the currents of life suddenly diverted and 
thwarted by the awful suddenness of the great war. 

Henry de Vere. Stacpoole, the English traveler, novelist and poet, who is the 
author of “The Drums of War,” “The Children of the Sea,” “The Blue 
Lagoon,” and many other books, here tells how, in his quiet corner of England, 
the first vibrations of the conflict made themselves felt. 











false belief growing in me for years that Eng- 
land, or at least this part of rural England, was 
hopelessly sunk in the slough of self-content. 
It was the Monday bank holiday, and the 
noises coming from the village public house did 
not help to undermine my opinion. War was 
almost touching us, and they were singing, 


|and banging mugs on the counter. 


That was Monday, the third of August. 


“ENGLAND HAS DECLARED WAR.” 





O-DAY is Thursday, the sixth of Au- 

gust, and in the course of twenty-four 

hours Byford has awakened. Those 
magic words, ‘‘England has declared War,’’ 
have broken the tombs of the crusaders and 
Cromwellians in the church chancel, and the 
spirits of the Hales and the Raffles and the 
yeomen are walking abroad. 

The army is mobilizing, the territorial forces 
are mobilizing, all sorts of men whom I have 
met daily on the country roads, and whom I 
know as friends, are appearing to-day in khaki. 
The postman who brings me my letters turns 
out to be an army reserve man; the National 
Reserve, which has its hand on all sorts and 
ages of shoulders, is drawing into its ranks all 
sorts and conditions of men; I myse}f am help- 
ing to organize the territorial Red Cross; and 
my wife, who is commandant of the territorial 
nursing division, is no longer stitching up 
lavender in bags. 

I could never have believed all this unless I 
fiad seen it—a land of daisies turned in a night 
into a land of armed men, troop trains rolling 
through Dunmow station, the town hall a 
barrack, the horses of the county turned to 
chargers, the farmers, blacksmiths, postmen 
and farm hands turned to warriors, the women 
into nurses, houses into hospitals, and all in a 
night, and all without the least flurry or fuss. 

And this is only a tiny bit of England; what 
is going on here is going on everywhere else. 
In London, the Duke of Devonshire is giving 
up his house to the Red Cross; in Byford, 
every house can give hospital room to a soldier 
or two; in Dunmow, a hospital of a hundred 
beds was equipped to-day between noon and 
four o’clock. 

I am finishing the writing of these words in 


‘the garden, under lime trees where the bees 


are droning, and amidst roses whose forefathers 
may have helped in the Wars of the Roses, 
and beneath a spire whose bells pealed for 
Blenheim and Trafalgar. The coast is only 
forty miles away, that fierce east coast of Eng- 
land that reaches from the Pentland to the 
Nore; and occasionally, from the far distance, 
comes a faint rumbling of summer thunder, or 
guns—no man can tell which. 

But we know well that over there, in the 
immediate future, will be fought The Battle 
—the sixteenth decisive battle of the world. 


QUEER FISHING 


87 Charles $.Moodyz 


[we go fishing,’’ my host suggested, as 





“ 


we rose from the breakfast table. 
‘*With pleasure,’ I replied. 
where do you expect to fish?’’ 

‘*In the stream, of course.’’ 

**For what?’’ 

‘*Burbot, or ‘ling,’ as they are sometimes 
called. ’’ 

I looked out of the window. It was a cold, 
blustery day in February. ‘‘Can we catch 
fish on a day like this?’’ I asked. 

** Just the day for burbot,’’ he replied, with 
a smile. 

When we were ready to start, I looked about 
for the fishing tackle. There was none in 
evidence. 

We walked out to the granary, and my host 
took down a long - handled spear, which he 
handed to me. ‘*That is for the big ones,’’ 
he explained. He then produced an empty 
grain bag, and a large barley fork that had 
been covered across the tines with coarse wire 
screen. 

We crossed a hay meadow, and came to a 
swollen stream of turbid water. - Walking along 
the bank as near the water as possible, we 
kept a sharp lookout. Suddenly my host 
cried, +‘ There they are!’’ 

I looked closely, but could see nothing except 
the brown water. ‘‘Where?’’ I asked. 

‘*Right over there. Wait, and they will 
come nearer.’’ 

We waited a few minutes, and what I had 
taken to be a dark spot in the water began to 
move slowly toward shore. As the spot drew 
near, I saw that it was made up of thousands 
of slate-colored fish; each was about a foot in 
length. They crowded close to the bank, and 
lay fanning the water, with their heads up- 
stream. 

My host carefully dipped his netted fork into 
the: water behind them, and, with a quick, 
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sweeping stroke, scooped several of the fish on 
shore. The school made a great commotion 
in getting into deep water. In a few minutes 
they came to the surface and swam slowly 
back, and my friend repeated his performance. 
In half an hour the grain bag was nearly 
filled. 

‘¢ Are there no large ones?’”’ I asked. 

‘*Yes. We will come to them directly. I 
wanted ehough of the smaller size, for we eat 
only the livers of the larger.’’ 

We went on; presently the stream left the 
open land and entered the timber. The 
channel was narrow there and the current 
swift. 

‘*Stand on that boulder at the edge of the 
water and watch,’’ said my host. 

I mounted the rock, and poised the spear. 
Soon I saw a large dark fish coming upstream. 
When he was almost under me, I drove the 
spear downward with all my strength. The 
spear struck nothing more solid than the water, 
and the current snatched it out of my hands. 
To avoid following the spear, I sat down rather 
suddenly. 

My host recovered the spear, and I per- 
mitted him to take my place. He had not 
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OW many chickens,’’ asked Bunny, as 
they drove out of the gate of Montebello, 
‘‘do you think we shall need?’’ 

Bobs considered. ‘‘Well,’’ she said, thought- 
fully, ‘‘not more than four or five hundred at 
the beginning, I suppose. If we get an average 
of ninety cents apiece for them, you can see 
for yourself what a nice little sum we shall 
have to divide with grandfather. ’’ 

‘*T think we may as well combine beauty 
with usefulness, don’t you? White chickens 
are the prettiest. Unc’ Frank’s daughter, 
Arabella, has white chickens. ’’ 

The lower part of Maryland has changed 
little, geographically, since the days when 
the lords proprietary rewarded their faithful 
followers with grants of large estates, or 
**manors.’’ Montebelloand Fordham, Almer- 
rington, Mon Plaisir, Hart’s Manor, Swansea, 
Waycliffe—one after another these great plan- 
tations lie as neighbors, still owned in most 
instances by the descendants of those to whom 
the lands were first granted. Here and there 


@ corner may have been bequeathed to some 


faithful servant; here and there a ‘‘hundred’’ 
may have been divided into smaller farms; 
yet so few are the changes that the old names, 
and most of the old boundaries, remain as they 
were in colonial days. 

The old negro, ‘‘ Unc’ Frank,’’ whom Bunny 
had mentioned, was the owner. of a little 
piece of land, left to him by Major Ruther- 
ford’s father in recognition of years of faithful 
service as slave and freedman. Arabella 
greeted them with smiles—that changed to an 
expression of amazement as they unfolded their 
plan. 

‘*Land, Miss Bobby,’’ she said, ‘‘you-all 
don’t want to buy my chickens ’fore dey’s big 
enough fo’ de fryin’ pan!’’ 

‘*That’s just what we do want, Arabella,’’ 
Bobs declared. ‘‘We’re going into the chicken 
business. ’” 

‘**Deed I cain’t sell you-all my chickens! 
Ef I sell you-all my chickens now, what I’m 
gwine to sell come fryin’ time?’’ 

‘*But,’’ asked Bobs, ‘‘isn’t it just precisely 
the same to you whether you sell them now 
or then ?’’ 

‘*Norm, ’cause ef I sell ’em now, dey won’t 
be any to sell when fryin’ time comes. ’’ 

In spite of all the girls could say, that was 
the attitude that Arabella maintained to the 
end. She would not sell her chickens, because 
it was not time to sell them! And what was 
true of Arabella proved to be true of many 
another colored woman whom they visited that 
morning. 

Their search led them on and on, over roads 
they had never explored before. 

‘*T think,’’ said Bunny, when they had 
driven about for two or three hours, and had 
only a dozen little, restless, frightened, feathery 
creatures to show for all their effort, ‘‘it will 
take just about as long to collect chickens this 
way as to set the eggs and hatch them out.’’ 

‘*Oh, never mind,’’ said Bobs. ‘‘We have 
made a beginning, anyway. Now the thing 
is toget them home. Have you any idea where 
we are?’’ 

They had been driving along, for half an hour 
or so, through a dense growth of pine and 
scrub oak. There was no sign of a human 
habitation. 

‘*T don’t seem to remember having been over 


this road before,’’ said Bunny. ‘‘Suppose we 
are lost !’’ 
“*T hope so,’’ said Bobs. ‘‘Think what a 


good time Jack and Dick will have organizing 
rescue parties !’” 

Over the ruts of the little-used road the dog- 
cart rolled along. At last they came out on a 
level, sandy stretch of fields, over which the 








long to wait. A big fellow came slipping | out upon the twins by everyone who heard of 
up. My friend raised the spear, gave a slight | 


thrust, and impaled the fish as easily as you | 


might thrust your table fork into a boiled 
potato. 

We—or rather he—took several of the fish in 
a short time, for the water swarmed with 
them. 

The burbot is a queer fish. It resembles a 
cod in many respects, and is to be found in 
streams and lakes in northern United States 
and southern Canada, as well as in northern 
Europe and Asia. In favored northern local- 
ities it occasionally attains a weight of fifty or 
sixty pounds, but rarely exceeds a few pounds 
in England or the United States. As soon as 
the ice leaves the streams west of the Rocky 
Mountains, in the spring, the burbots begin to 


| migrate from the lakes where they have spent 


the winter. At such times the Kootenai River 
and its tributaries in north Idaho swarm with 
them. Farmers frequently back a wagon up 
to the stream, and with a fork prepared as I 
have described, shovel the fish into the wagon 
box; they use the fish to feed hogs, and also 
as fertilizer. This seems a waste, but appar- 
ently does not diminish the numbers of burbots. 
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road was hardly more than a 
grass-grown path leading toward 
the bay. They could see the 
blue water in the distance. For 
a mile or more they drove on- 
ward before they came to the 
first evidence of man—a sunken 
cellarway overgrown with weeds 
that were almost as high as the 
crumbling chimney. 

‘*«The land was once inhabited, 
anyway,’’ said Bunny, with a 
nervous laugh. And a little 
farther on she cried, with a note 
of relief in her voice, ‘‘Oh, look, 
there’s a house !’’ 

There was, indeed, a building 
of some sort in the distance; 
and before they reached it, they 
passed other ruined chimneys 
and tumble-down fragments of 
wall. 

‘* Looks like a deserted vil- 
lage,’’ said Bobs. Then, as 
they drew near to the one 


building that still retained 
some measure of its original 
form, she cried, ‘* Bunny ! 
Look! It’s a church! It must 
be —’’ 


‘*The church on the Wakefield 
road! No wonder they say it’s 
haunted! It looks it!’’ 

‘“That tower! And _ that 
beautiful graveyard, with all 
those lovely, wobbly tomb- 
stones! O Bunny, we’ve got to 
goin! I simply can’t live with- 
out exploring that church !’’ 

Abundance grabbed her as 
she was about to jump from the 
dogeart. ‘‘Wait! I am just as 
much interested as you are, 
Bobs, and I like ghosts and 
tombstones as much as anyone 
does! But if I have to go another 
hour without something to eat, 
Bobs, I shall die ! ’’ 

Bobs laughed, and took up 
the reins again. ‘‘If worse 
comes to the worst, and we can’t find our 
way home,’”’ she said, ‘‘we can cook our 
chickens. ’’ 

But Fatima was apparently as well aware 
as the twins of approaching dinner time, and 
took matters upon herself. After a brisk trot 
of half an hour or so, she turned into a little 
wood road that the girls recognized at once as 
belonging to Montebello. 

‘*T haven’t the least idea how we got here, ’’ 
said Bobs, when they had left the dogcart at 
the stable and the basket of chickens in Torm’s 
keeping, ‘‘but I am nevertheless thankful! I 
should have died of starvation in just one 
minute more. ’’ 

They found Miss Sophia in a great state of 
excitement over their delay; and in’ calming 
the little old lady’s fears and tremors, it seemed 
unnecessary to mention their having stumbled 
upon the church. 

Asa rule, any business enterprise undertaken 
by a woman would have been severely frowned 
upon in St. Anne’s County; but all the neigh- 
bors admitted that it was well within the 
province of any lady to raise chickens; as a 
precedent, Miss Sophia mentioned the fact that 
her Aunt Alicia had possessed fourteen canary 
birds! 

‘*And,’’ said Miss Sophia to Major Ruther- 
ford and her brother John, ‘‘I am sure those 
dear little yellow chicks might almost be taken 
for canaries, if you kept them in cages.’’ 

Even the major joined in the advice poured 





“O BUNNY, LOOK! 





the new scheme. People laughed; but every- 
one was willing to want what the twins 
wanted, to like what the twins liked, and 
everyone was willing to help—with advice. 

For several weeks the two girls were en- 
grossed in their new venture; but by the 
time that their first chickens had grown from 
little fluffy birds to what Dick called the por- 
cupine age, the chicken business was begin- 
ning to pall upon them. 

‘*T feel,’’? said Bunny, ‘‘that I am fully 
prepared to open a diet kitchen. I have mixed 
every variety of food known to man. I have 
weighed; I have measured; I have sifted; and 
I have cooked—and all for a few miserable little 
chickens |” 

°+* And I,’’ said Bobs, ‘‘could set up any day 
as a veterinary, specializing in chickens—pro- 
vided, that is, that I shouldn’t be expected 
to cure them. ’’ . 

‘*But it certainly is not altogether your fault, 
Bobs dear, that so many things happen to them. 
I believe those chickens just invent diseases !’’ 

‘*Well, anyway,’’ said Bobs, ‘‘we’ll always 
have the Dodo.’’ 

They laughed. They had boundless faith, 
as well they might, in the survival of the Dodo. 

During the first days of their venture, it 
had pleased Jack and Dick, and most of their 
other friends, to bring offerings of one or more 
chickens whenever they came to Montebello. 
Each tried to outdo the others; and a more 
motley crew it would have been hard to find. 
It was Doctor Jack who presented them with 
the gem of the collection. 

‘*Far be it from me,’’ he said, when he 
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HERE'S ANOTHER FLIGHT 
STAIRS GOING DOWNI”" 


brought the creature, ‘‘to laud my own gift! 
Yet lest you fail to recognize its rarity, I feel 
that I must explain. The species has long 
been considered extinct. Not so—for one 
remains! This is the only surviving Dodo!’’ 

It was a wonderful bird, a veritable carica- 
ture of a cockerel. His head was bald, his 
legs were very long; he had little frills of 
yellow feathers just above his feet; he pos- 
sessed no tail to speak of, and he had a habit 
of carrying his wings outspread, and of scut- 
tling about with outstretched neck, as if he 
had just remembered to be in a very great 
hurry. As a crowning beauty, his feathers 
grew in all directions. 

‘*Dat ain’t a chicken,’’ Sair Ann said, the 
first time she saw it; ‘‘dat’s a scarecrow. 
Ain’t no turkey buzzard gwine to come around 
here whilst dat thing’s in de yard!’’ 

The Dodo looked up at her with his head on 
one side, and seemed from that moment to be 
possessed with a desire to torment Sair Ann. 
From the beginning, he refused to stay with 
the other chickens. He grew to have a great 
fondness for the twins, and followed them 
everywhere, even into the house. The big 
front door of Montebello stood open day and 
night, and the bird made the most of the 
opportunity it offered. 

Mr. John came down one morning with the 
Dodo under his arm. ‘I’m sure I don’t 
know,’’ he said, mildly, ‘show he managed to 


| secrete himself last night; but when I awoke 


this morning, our friend here was looking at 
me from the foot of my bed.’’ 

Another day, Mrs. Wickes, a friend of Miss 
Sophia, came to call; she was a very grand 
old lady, dignified, and a trifle pompous. She 
swept into the dusky coolness of the drawing- 
room, and sank into the cushioned depths of 
an armchair. But she rose with a shriek; 
and the Dodo, squawking loudly, with his 
bald head outstretched, and his queer wings 
beating the air, darted from the chair. He 
nearly tripped Miss Sophia in the doorway, 
flew into Jinny in the hall, and finally darted 
out of the front door and down the drive as 
if a demon cat were after him. 

One day at dinner, the family was somewhat 
startled to hear Sair Ann’s heavy tread mount- 
ing the stairs from the “kitchen, while her 
angry voice muttered all the while. 

‘*T jest come to tell you,’’ she said, when 
she stood in the door, arms akimbo, ‘‘dat I 
cain’t stand no mo’ of dat young rooster. Day 
befo’ yestiddy I went into de pantry for de 
nutmaig, and when I come out, dat yaller imp 
was settin’ on de edge of my mixin’ bowl, 
helpin’ hisself to de cake dough. Last night 
I was settin’ in front of de oven, waitin’ till 
it was time to set my bread to raise, and when 
I got up, dere was dat chicken a-roosting under 
my feet. And what wid his screechin’ and 
squawkin’ and his floppin’ round over de 
tables and cheers, he come near scaring me 
into my grave. And here jest now, soon as 
my back was turned, didn’t dat yaller chicken 
start in to give hisself a bath in the boiled 
custard! You-all ain’t gwine to have a mite 





of dessert dis day; and I’m a-tellin’ you right 
now, if dat rooster enters my 
kitchen agin, he’s gwine straight 
into de fryin’ pan!’’ 

But the Dodo was not the only 
care of the twins. Gradually 
the flock diminished, until at 
last, early one morning, they 
were awakened by some one 
knocking on the door. 

‘*Please, Miss Bobby, please, 
Miss Bunny,’’ said Jinny, 
‘*Torm done sont up to de house 
to say dat somebody must ’a’ 
left de henhouse door open last 
night, and he can’t seem to find 
any of you-all’s chickens. ’’ 

Sleepy-eyed, the girls looked 
at each other. Jinny poked her 
head round the door. 

‘*Torm, he say —’’ 

‘* Allright, Jinny, we’ll come,”’ 
said Bobs. She and Abundance 
stared at each other in silence; 
then she said, ‘‘Bunny, if we 
stay up here long enough, per- 
haps Torm will get discouraged 
and stop hunting. ’’ 

‘**No such luck. Torm is so 
conscientious. He’ll hunt and 
bunt; and it will mean that we 
shall have to go on following 
chickens round for the rest of 
our days.’’ 

For a while they sat in un- 
happy silence. Then Bobs re- 
marked, ‘‘ Bunny, do you know, 
I have rather suspected, of late, 
that grandfather did not really 
and truly expect us to manage 
Montebello while he was away.’’ 

Bunny looked at her twin with 
a quizzical little smile. ‘‘Lately,” 
she admitted, ‘‘something of the 
sort had also dawned on me !”’ 

Just then the voice of Jinny 
was heard again outside their 
door. ‘‘Please, Miss Bunny, 
OF please, Miss Bobby, Torm, he 

say he cain’t find nary one of 

you-all’s chickens exceptin’ dis 
yer rooster; and he sont him up to you, so’s 
you wouldn’t be worried about him.’’ 

Whereupon Jinny opened the door and put 
the Dodo on the floor of the room. He looked 
up at the girls with his head on one side, and 
they looked back at him. 

‘It’s too much,’’ said Bobs. ‘‘That bird 
has got on my nerves. I can’t stand any more 
of the Dodo. Let’s drive over to Fordham this 
morning, and give him to Arabella. ’’ 

It was a suggestion that appealed to both of 
them, and one that they lost no time in carry- 
ing out. 

‘*My land!’’ exclaimed Arabella, as Bunny 
handed her the covered basket, which, from the 
sounds that proceeded from it, might have held 
a family of wildcats in distress. ‘*‘My land!’’ 

But the twins did not wait to hear any 
more. Fatima was urged to her utmost speed. 

‘*For,’’ said Bobs, ‘‘if I don’t get away 
from the very thought of chickens, I shall 
simply explode into bits. ’’ 

Through the pine woods to long-neglected 
fields Fatima trotted. ‘‘O joy!’’ cried Bobs. 
‘‘She’s taking us to the haunted church! I 
should welcome ghosts, and graves, and secret 
crypts, after those dreadful chickens !’’ 

A short while afterward, when they had left 
the dogeart and were prowling round the old 
church to see what they could discover, Bobs 
suddenly gave a cry of dismay: 

**O Bunny, Fatima’s gone!’’ 





Where the dogcart had stood a short while 














before, the grass-grown road was empty. A 
cloud of dust in the direction of Montebello 
told the rest of the story. 

‘*Marooned !’’ cried Bunny, dramatically. 

They looked at each other and laughed. 
‘‘It won’t kill us to walk home,’’ said Bohs, 
‘*if they don’t send out rescue parties after 
us, the way they do after arctic explorers. But 
first we must do our part, and explore the 
church. ’”’ 

**Do you know,’’ said Bunny, when they 
stood in the aisle, looking round the neglected 
interior, ‘‘it isn’t ruined at all! A few panes 
of glass, a little carpentry, and a good deal of 
house cleaning, and it would be all ready for 
services again. ’’ 

‘*Isn’t it curious, ’’ said Bobs, ‘‘that it should 
have been deserted inthis way? It must have 
been beautiful. Look at that marble altar, 
and the carving on the pulpit.’’ 

‘*Such a high pulpif, too! I never saw one 
so high,’’ said Bunny, as they drew nearer. 
‘‘Such a cunning flight of stairs!’’ 

She mounted to the preacher’s place; but 
Roberta, from below, 
had found something 
more interesting. 

‘*Here’s a door, ’’ she 
said, ‘‘a funny little 
door under the pulpit. 
I wonder if anyone ever 
hid in here while the 
preaching was going on 
overhead.’’ Then, as 
the door opened sud- 
denly, she cried out, 
“QO Bunny, look! 
Here’s another flight 
of stairs going down !’’ 

Bunny now was peep- 
ing over her sister’s 
shoulder. ‘‘Do you 
suppose, ’’ she said, ‘‘do 
you really suppose they 
can lead to the crypt, 
the secret crypt?’’ 

‘*We’ll soon find 
out,’’? said Bobs, and 
she stepped down; but 
Bunny lingered. 

‘TIsn’t it dark down 
there, and —’’ 

‘*Not a bit, ’’ said the 
voice of Bobs from be- 
low. ‘*Come and see.’’ 

So Bunny descended. 
‘*It’s a very nice 
erypt,’’ she said, look- 
ing round the small 
underground chamber. ‘‘Look at that stone 
altar, and all those nice little loopholes in the 
walls to let in the air. But there aren’t any 
other doors! That’s rather queer.’’ 

. “I wish there were some skeletons—and— 
and mouldy parchments, and other things lying 
round. This crypt lacks—er—decoration. ’’ 

‘“*O my goodness!’ said Bunny. ‘‘I don’t 
think I should care for the bones myself; and 
I don’t believe I care much for crypts, any- 
way.’’ From the top of the stairs came a 
loud bang, as if some draft of wind had vio- 
lently blown the door shut. ‘‘I’m going up,’’ 
-said Bunny, nervously. 

She mounted the winding flight of narrow 
steps. The door was shut—shuttight. Where 
was the latch? Her groping fingers found only 
smooth panels of ancient oak. 

‘*Bobs,’’ she called, ‘‘come here, will you? 
I can’t find the door !’’ 

So Bobs came, and felt, groped, and sounded. 
But the panels seemed perfectly smooth; if 
there had ever been a latch or knob on the 
door, it was gone now. They tried throwing 
their weight ‘against the door, but it was 
firm and unyielding. Then they dug their 
finger nails into what they supposed was the 
edge of the door; but they could not move it; 
it was shut tight, and there was no way for 
them to open it. 

Bunny sat down with a frightened sob. 

**Don’t do that!’’ said Bobs, sharply. 
‘*There must be a way out.” - 

She ran down the steps again and along each 
wall. There were small spaces here and there 
between the stones, opening aboveground, left 
apparently, as Bunny had suggested, to give 
air and light to this little underground room 
beneath the floor of the chancel; but of any 
other door there was no sign whatever. 

Once more Bobs mounted into the space 
beneath the pulpit. Once more she pressed 
and sounded everywhere, over every inch of 
surface, with no better success than before. 
The door could be opened only from without. 

Bobs could feel the pounding of her heart 
as she put her arms round Bunny, who was 
now sobbing audibly. Through the slits in 
the wall they could see the bright day outside; 
a lizard peeped out of a crack in the wall, and 
returned to his housekeeping. Bunny sobbed 
on, and Bobs sat beside her, staring at the 
four stone walls covered with dust and lichen. 

They had told no one where they were 
going. They had not mentioned having seen 
the church. Fatima and the dogcart were no 
longer in the road outside, to guide rescuers to 
them. There was no way of making them- 
selves heard; no one knew where they were; 
and they were locked in the crypt! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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T North McGregor, in 
A 1865, Squire Haldane, 
one of the oldest settlers 

in Iowa, joined our caravan 
of covered wagons, bound for 
the far frontier in the northwestern part of 
the state. In after years we often heard the 


old man tell of an early adventure that he had | 


had on, or rather near, the Mississippi river. 
‘*The winter of ’27 and ’28,’’ so he usually 

began, ‘‘was a season of severe blizzards and 

deep snows. A great number of deer, elk 


and antelope perished, and almost all the cattle | 


that were not well stabled. Timber wolves | 
were so thick along the river bluffs that for | 
years afterward the settlers, speaking of that | 
memorable winter, called it ‘the wolf winter.’ 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 





WE WERE TUMBLED DOWN UPON THE WOLVES, IN A BUCK OF 
BEDCLOTHES AND LOOSE SLATS. 


‘¢Joe Walling and I, who were then young | 


fellows, spent the winter getting out wood for 
the post trader at Prairie du Chien. 
was no timber near the post, and we did our 
cutting some six or eight miles below it, on the 
Iowa side of the river. 

‘*‘Our camp was an old lead prospectors’ 


barrack, built of logs against the bluff. A | 


dozen or more men had occupied the big shack 
for two or three years. The building was 
about eighteen feet by thirty. 
in good condition, but the low roof of poles | 
and bark was rather dilapidated. However, 
several deep snowfalls covered over the slits 
and crevices in the roof, and made a good, 





over, we couldn’t have desired a better cover- 
ing. We pinned heavy slabs across the} 
window holes, put new fastenings on the plank | 





There | 


The walls were | 


stabled the cattle, we had a 
hard time dragging in our 
pork over a freshly frozen 
crust. At last we succeeded 
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the barrack. After we had | 


in getting it into the shack, and bolted the | 


door. After we had cooked and eaten a hasty 
supper, we pulled off our boots and wet socks, 
| and rolled into our bunk. It seemed that we 
| had hardly fallen asleep when we were roused 
by the snorting and plunging of the steers. 
| Coals were glowing in the fireplace, and, as 
we got to our elbows, we saw Spot loose 
in the middle of the room, with his head 
|high and his ears pricked up. He was 
| plainly alarmed. Long Peter, though still 
| tied fast, also stood at keen attention. 
‘*Listening intently, 
we soon heard a sub- 
dued crunching on the 
newly frozen crust out- 
side. Now and then we 
heard an eager sniff. 
When the snorting 
steers were quiet for an 
instant, we could hear 
the rasping of many 


rough crust. That 
lasted for a minute or 
two; 
scurry and a rush near 
one end of the barrack, 
and then loud tramp- 
ling overhead. Both 
steers snorted afresh, 
and crowded in terror 
against the walls. 


ask each other what 
the cause of their fright 
was; we knew. 

‘* There had been 
an uncommon gather- 
ing along the river of 
wolves driven down out 
of the pine woods. We 
had shot three, — two 
from the door of the 
barrack, —and on the 
morning after a snow- 
fall, 


the tracks of twenty-four. Evidently a pack 


tongues licking at the | 


then there was a 


‘*We had no need to | 


we had counted | 


| of the creatures had caught the smell of the | 


pork that we had dragged up from the river, 


and were prowling round, trying to find the | 


meat. 

| ‘*We had punched a small venthole through 
| the snow on the roof at the rear of the shack. 
| We could hear the ravenous sniffs of the 
creatures about that hole. We whispered 
| together, and planned speedily to load my 
rifle with slugs, touch it off with a bit of 
live coal, and fire up through that hole. 
| We believed we could drive them off in that 
| Way, but we were a little anxious about the 
effect that the shot might have on our wild 


2 | steers. 





| ‘*But Long Peter himself upset our plan. 
Our feet had hardly touched the ground 
| when a big chunk of soft snow from the roof 


The quilt had hung over the side of the 
bunk, concealing the space underneath; now 
the wolves saw the gaping cavern, and in a 
mad scramble, they all went under the bunk. 

‘*Long Peter’s horns went down, and before 
Joe or I could jump to save ourselves, he had 
torn up the whole side of the bunk. We were 
tumbled down upon the wolves, in a ruck of 
bedclothes and loose slats. 

‘* The big steer, tearing at the mass of wreck- 
age, ran his long, crooked horns clear through 
a newly filled hay tick; while he thrashed 
about, vainly trying to free himself from it, 
we and the wolves scrambled from the tangled 
heap. One of the wolves had bitten Joe in 
his left shoulder. 

‘*Trapped and attacked on all sides, the 
creatures had now lost all sense of fear. 
Finding Long Peter tangled in the hay tick, 
all four of the beasts fell upon him. 

‘*As he whirled round blindly, butting his 
encumbered head against the wall, the wolves 
jumped at his hams and flanks, and in spite 
of his vicious kicks, cut him time and again. 
They would have slit his hind quarters to 
ribbons if Peter had not at :last freed his 
horns from the hay tick, and leaped into a 
corner of the shack. There he turned at 
bay. 

‘*Spot had already backed into the opposite 
corner, where he stood, with horns down, 
snorting defiantly. The wolves had had a 
taste of Long Peter’s blood, and they kept 
after him. They dodged about in his front, 
trying to make a flank attack ; the other wolves 
on the roof, who were now able to watch the 
| fight, yelped eagerly. 

**Joe and I had stood looking on, a good 
deal frightened, and wondering when the 
| wolves would turn on us. I had picked up 
from the floor our poker, an old iron muskrat 
spear, and Joe had armed himself with an 
axe. 

‘*We soon saw that Long Peter, even with 
| two walls at his back, was hard pressed by 
the wolves. The beasts raced cunningly from 
side to side, and dodged in at every opening 
that the steer gave them. 

‘*We saw danger from the wolves outside, 
too. At any moment the excited beasts on 
the roof might forget their fear of a trap, and 
jump into the fray. That would certainly 
mean the end of the steers; and our own 
chance of escape from the whole pack would 
be slight. 

** *We’ll have to give ’em bullets, and quick,’ 
I said to Joe. Therifie was loaded. I slipped 
in four loose balls with a light wad on top. 
Joe got a spoon out of our camp kit, and filled 
| its bowl with fine coals. 

‘*IT got down behind our bunk log, and rested 
my gun across it. Stooping over me, Joe held 
his bit of fire above the pan of the rifle. 

**T could get no certain aim at the dodging 

brutes that did not include the steer in its 
range. Out of the tail of my eye I saw a half 
dozen eager noses poked far down into the 
opening of the roof. I determined to take a 
chance. 

‘*Just as the wolves dodged by the steer, I 
gave Joe the word to fire. The heavily loaded 
gun exploded inside those walls like the crash 
of a mighty peal of thunder. 

‘* There was a terrific yelping from the 
| wolves and frightened bellows from the steers; 
| then three crazed wolves leaped toward us 

through the smoke. As Joe was getting to 
his feet, one of the beasts struck him in the 


door, and made ourselves comfortable in the | came tumbling down within a few inches of | chest, and knocked him sprawling and breath- 
his nose. He threw himself to one side, and | less. 


shack. The fireplace was in good repair, and 
near it there was a bunk. 

‘*We were to deliver our wood the next fall. 
We had started work early, and by the end of 
January were through cutting. Then came 
a thaw, followed by a freeze, which made it 
hard to travel over the drifts. So we took the 
time to break in two rangy, long-horned steers 
that belonged to my father. He let us use 
them fur hauling. The steers were four-year- 
olds, named Long Peter and Spot, that had 
never been under the yoke till we drove them 
the three miles to our wood camp. We had to 
work to get them along. All the way we 


walked beside them, and kept a tight hold on | 


a rope that we had tied to the horns and nose 
of the near steer. 

‘*Joe Walling and I were young, and we 
enjoyed the struggles we had with those wild 
cattle. At night we tied them inside the 
barrack, at the far end. The posts to which 
we fastened their ropes had once supported a 
tier of bunks, and were pinned to the slanting 
rafters overhead. When they were tied, and 
had hay and corn fodder in front of them, 
they were docile enough. 

‘*At least they were docile until the night we 
brought home some pork from the trading 
post. Some of the old French habitants up 
there raised hogs; and one day we found the 
trader with an extra hog on hand, which he 
offered to us on account, at three cents a 
pound. We were so much delighted at getting 
three hundred pounds of good pork on such 
terms that we forgot to replace the broken 
flint of my rifle—a bit of thoughtlessness that 
lost us a chance at a deer that crossed the river 
just ahead of us on our way back to camp. 

‘It thawed that afternoon. We and the 
steers had to wade in slushy snow over the 
river ice, and we were late in getting to 





then fell back with a mighty wrench upon his | 
rope. 

‘*The stake and the rope held, but some 
half-rotten wooden pins that supported two 
rafters gave way. 
snow and several scrambling, pawing crea- 
tures. 

‘*In a moment four wolves were dodging 
about between us and the steers. Spot and 
Long Peter promptly charged, and drove 
three of the beasts down into our end of the 
barrack. 

‘*Joe and I had climbed hastily upon the 





steers to see us, and moreover their eyes were 
probably somewhat dazzled by the glow of the 
live coals in the fireplace. 





jumped directly upon the bunk, and began to 
snap crazily right and left. Joe and I dodged 
his jaws as best we could; we did not dare to 
strike or to kick with our bare hands and feet. 
The brute’s chopping teeth ripped my trousers 
and gave me a raking scratch across one thigh. 
Then Joe, who had snatched my rifle from its 
hooks at the head of the bunk, beat off the 
erazy beast. 

‘*The fight now shifted to the far end of the 
room. 
door and out into the open, but we feared 
the beasts outside more than we feared those 
| within. We could hear them yelping on the 
roof and round the barrack. 

‘*The danger inside, however, proved real 
enough. 
came our way, and Long Peter, dragging his 
stake at the rope’s end, rushed upon their heels. 

‘*T caught up a heavy quilt that hung over 
the side of our bunk; I was going to throw it 





| 


bunk; the wolves were too busy dodging the | 


‘* After a moment, one of the creatures | 


‘*T dropped my gun, caught up the rat-spear 
poker, and faced the creatures as they leaped 
about, blinded and crazed. 

‘*As I poised my spear, in order to aim at 





Down tumbled a mass of|a dodging animal, a wail of dying yelps and 


|gurgles broke out just behind me. The 
| wounded beast had tumbled over, and was 
| kicking and clawing about within a step of 
my heels. 

‘*T had turned to give him a finishing prod 
when the others, stirred to fresh madness by 
his cries, all came leaping at me. The teeth 
of one beast caught in the clothing and skin of 
my right shoulder, and I was flung, staggering, 
against a wall. 

‘** Luckily, I landed on my feet. I had clung 
to my spear poker, and as the wolf jumped 
again straight at my face, I caught him in 
the under flank on the point of my rod. Ina 
breath, I had the beast pinned to the floor, 
and Joe, who had just scrambled to his feet, 
rushed up and finished the fight with his axe. 

‘*By this time, the two other wolves had 
lost their courage, and were trying to get out. 
They had run to the rear of the barrack, and 
were leaping at that hole in the roof. But 


| they could not make the seven-foot jump, and 


Joe and I would have rushed to the | 


In half a minute the four wolves all | 


fell back again and again. 

‘*Hastily I loaded my gun with slugs. Joe 
and I got into position, and as the wolves 
squatted close together for a leap, we fired. 
One was killed in his tracks, and the other was 
so badly hurt that I easily finished him with 
the spear. 

‘‘Our gunshots frightened off the wolves 
outside, and we were left the victors. We had 
received a few cuts and scratches, and Long 
Peter had been badly cut; but in a few weeks 
neither the steers nor ourselves were any the 


over any of the beasts that should jump at us. | worse for our adventure. ’’ 
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SCHLOSS KONIGSBERG. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


O run a straight furrow, you must look 
a long way ahead. 
INDS are like gardens; the only way to 
keep them free from weeds is to cultivate 
them. 


““PURN to the right and keep straight 
ahead’’ is the only direction that will 
always take you where you want to go. 
R. David Starr Jordan, who has made a 
study of the economic waste of war, calcu- 
lates that under the conditions of modern war- 
fare it ‘‘costs on an average about $15,000 to 
killa man. In the Boer War the expense ran 
up to nearly $40,000.’ Why not save the 
man, and give him the $40,000? 
NLY those Americans who are already 
old, or verging on old age, can have any 
idea of what it is to live through the experi- 
ences of a great war. To those younger 
readers who can only faintly imagine what 
must be the sensations of the European peoples 
to-day, the timely and striking article by Mr. 
H. de Vere Stacpoole in this number of The 
Companion will be of interest. 
HERE was something poignantly pathetic 
in the death of the aged Pope. He may 
fairly be counted as one of the first victims of 
the war. ‘To see almost all Christendom in- 
volved in cruel and bloody strife, and himself 
powerless to avert or even to mitigate the suf- 
fering, was a crushing sorrow to the kindly 
and, pious old man. 
NTOMOLOGISTS of the Department of 
Agriculture have colored one wing of hun- 
dreds of moths of the army worm, and liberated 
the moths, in order to find out, if possible, 
whether they fly directly north or south, and 
how quickly and how far they spread. Any- 
one who finds a moth with an artificially colored 
wing will help the campaign against the 
destructive pest if he will report the date and 
place of the discovery to the Department of 
Agriculture. 


UDSON Maxim, inventor of explosives, 
believes that the length of the European 
struggle will not depend so much on the loss 
of life, as on the enormous cost of the opera- 
tions and on the available supply of ammuni- 
tion. England, France and Germany have 
each about half a billion pounds of gunpowder; 
the war may last until this is gone, but Mr. 
Maxim says, ‘‘If the gunpowder outlasts the 
money for carrying on the war, it will be a 
great surprise to me.’’ 
N American who traveled from Paris to the 
coast while the French army was mobilizing 
early in August, saw many pathetic sights 
from his car window. At every little station 
along the railway, weeping women were saying 
farewell to sons or husbands or brothers. But 
from the old men came admonitions: ‘‘ Remem- 
ber 1870.’? ‘* Remember Sedan. ’’ 
tion an old man stood on the platform, the 
tears streaming down his cheeks. An officer, 
believing that the old man had a son on the 
train, tried to comfort him by telling him 
there was no danger. The old man straight- 
ened up, and said, 
train; he is sick in the hospital, and cannot 
go to fight. That is why I weep.’’ 


At one sta- | 


‘*My boy is not on the)! 





patience, good breeding, and willingness to 
defer to the other man’s preferences and preju- 
dices. But the rewards are great. ‘There is 
hardly any limit to them. 


* ¢ 


REVIVING AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


AR exposes the weaknesses of neutral 
nations, as well as those of belliger- 
ents. ‘To us it has shown the pitiful 

proportions of our ocean-carrying trade. We 
knew that the weakness was there, but the 
war made it a source of loss and commercial 
stagnation. 

From 1810 until the outbreak of the Civil 
War we carried a very large proportion of our 
ocean-going trade in our own vessels. Amer- 


one dared hold back. It looked like ruin if 
they went in, and like dishonor, or a loss of 
independence, or even annihilation, if they 
stayed out. 

The chief occupation of Americans at this 
writing is reading the newspapers. The papers 
as yet only scratch their subject, but they are 
conveying to this generation the greatest lesson 
of history that the world has had for a hun- 
dred years. It behooves us all to give every 


The war correspondent, these offices have 
decided, is, after all, of no use to his own 
nation except as a kind of spy, and of no use 
as a spy, because his discoveries are spread 
broadcast for the world to read. 

We are disappointed at not finding in the 
newspapers the detailed story of the great 
battles in Belgium and Austria and Prussia, 
but think of what the censorship means to the 
wives and mothers and daughters of the soldiers 








moment we can to learning it: to learn how | who are in the field! Their men have disap- 
the compulsion of fear keeps nations armed and | peared into an unknown abyss. No letters 
drives them into wars that almost all their come from them, no information is vouchsafed 
| constituent people abhor; to learn what war | as to where their regiments have gone. Even 
| is like when it comes, and what are the con-| if they are killed, the place where they met 
| sequences of it to the participants. | their death is not made known. Typical is 
| Let us not grudge time and attention to that | the case of the French mother who, a few 





ican clipper-built ships led the world, and our | lesson, the great lesson of our lifetime in poli- | days after bidding her two sons good-by, 


flag was in every port. The decline dates back | 
to the period of the Civil War. Iron ships | 
began to take the place of wooden ones: we | 
could not build them so cheaply as European | 
countries could. Capital saw larger returns 
from railways, and so was diverted. Our ship- 
ping laws imposed a heavy burden on ship- 
owners in the cost of operation. So, finding 
that we could ship our goods in foreign bot- 
toms more advantageously than in our own, 
we have done it, until, with the exception of 
the coastwise trade, our shipping has dwindled 
almost to nothing. 

There have been two plans to restore it. 
One is the payment of subsidies to American- 
built ships to offset the extra cost of building 
and sailing them. That plan the South and the 
West—except the Pacific coast—have always 
opposed, as special legislation that would ben- 
efit shipowners at the expense of the public. 

The other plan is ‘‘free ships,’’ that is, the 
removal of the restrictions that have existed 
from the first against admitting foreign-built | 
vessels to American registry. That plan the | 
East has opposed, as tending to discourage | 
American shipbuilding; but Congress, spurred 
by the exigencies of the situation that war has | 
created, has decided to try it. 

There is, however, another phase of the 
matter. Our navigation laws make it difficult | 
to operate an American ship economically. | 
Of two ships of equal size, one English, the | 
other American, our method of figuring ton- 
nage will rate the American as the larger, and 
therefore impose upon her a greater burden 
in tonnage dues and port charges. American 
marine boilers must submit to a hydrostatic 
test so severe that it causes them to deteriorate 
more rapidly than the boilers of foreign ships. 

American vessels of more than one thousand 
tons must carry a third mate, whether they 
need him or not, and must have four quarter- 
masters, although English ships carry only 
two, and let seamen stand the other watches. 
American ships must carry four licensed engi- 
neers. Most foreign vessels carry only three; 
the donkey man stands the other watch. Amer- 
ican ships require three water tenders, a rating 
unknown on foreign vessels, and a larger 
number of ordinary seamen. 

These items of expense are really more 
important than the cost of building. That is 
why shipping men do not show more enthusi- 
asm for their new privileges. Private capital 
has, in fact, shown so little inclination to pro- 
vide the ships that our foreign trade requires, 
that at this writing the President is urging | 
on Congress the establishment of government- 
owned and government-managed lines. 


| 
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Do) 





READ, LISTEN, LEARN. | 


S the terrible picture of war unrolls itself, | 
A we still discuss the immediate causes of | 
the horror, and who was to blame; | 
whether anybody meant to have a war; 
whether Austria brought it about; whether | 
the Czar deceived the Kaiser and Austria; 
whether the three countries of the Entente | 
had a secret understanding with Belgium, and 
various other such questions. The answers to | 


them may, and must, be left to historians of | 


the future. The great fact is that Europe | taught the world the value of secrecy in war. | 


was a loaded bomb, waiting to be touched off. | 
Who touched it off does not so much matter, | 
but to know how it came to be in a state await- | 


| ing explosion is better worth while. 


OUNG Americans who are seeking a wide | 


and promising field of business activity 
might do worse than turn to South America. 
Never have there beer such possibilities of 
trade with that continent as the present war 
has opened to this country. To get it, how- 
ever, the young American will need special 
training. In addition toa thorough knowledge 
of Portuguese and Spanish, he will need an 
equally thorough knowledge of South Ameri- 
can character and business methods. For 
‘*hustle’’ he will have to substitute courtesy, 





Europe was armed to the teeth, because every | 
nation in it was afraid. Not one of them be- 


| differ from the habits of others. 


—— 


tics and human nature. According to the 


thoroughness with which it is understood will | 


the course of the nations be determined for a 
century to come. 
* & 


MARRIAGE AND HABIT. 


UR life is a tissue of habits to a far 
greater extent than we realize. The 
great decisions are made somewhat on 


their merits; but the thousand little acts and | 


movements and thoughts of every day are 
made by an instinct rooted deep in the growth 
of past generations. 

Every people,. every community, 


vidual grows up, hardly realizing that they 
It is aston- 
ishing how early this garment of habit becomes 
fitted to us, how hard it is to change it. And 
although it hampers the old more than the 
young, yet the young, from lack of experience, 
are less tolerant of the different habits of others 
than are their elders. 


So marriage becomes a clash of habits. When | 


two people become engaged, both try, quite 
innocently, to appear not as they are, but as 
the other wishes them to be. With the un- 
broken propinquity of marfiage, the strain of 
that attitude becomes too great. Sooner or 
later both sink back, with a sigh of relief, into 
the old clothes of habit, which seem so com- 
fortable. 

That is the crisis that breaks so many mar- 
riages, the problem of adjusting the daily 
habits of thought, of conduct, of money, of 
eating and drinking. For the trouble is felt 
far more in little things than in great. 

The remedy for the conflict of habit in mar- 
riage is to be prepared for it. Parents should 
teach their children early that there are more 
good ways than one of living in the world. 
A man may be thoroughly honorable and 
charming to live with, and yet like his food 
quite differently cooked from the way you 
prefer it. Even though we yield to our habits, 
we should try to keep them flexible, adaptable, 
capable of being moulded into conformity 
with others quite different. It is only by 
such mutual discipline that a happy marriage 
is possible, and the sooner the discipline 
begins, the better. 


& 


CENSORING THE NEWS. 


N all the great war now raging in Europe, 
nothing is more striking than the absence 
of news. With the outbreak of every pre- 
vious war a horde of correspondents rushed to 
the front, and although out of the mass of their 
writing the public was eventually able to leach 


|@ residue of trustworthy news, it was never- 


theless frequently misled by the hastily written 
and unverified ‘‘copy’’ that came from the 
front. 

The war between Russia and Japan marked 
the beginning of the change. To that conflict, 
as to all others before it, the war correspond- 


| ents hurried in all the panoply of their profes- 


sion; but instead of getting to the firing line, 


| they were courteously but firmly invited to 


study the beauties of the wistaria bridges and 
the charm of the cherry blossoms. Thus Japan 


Europe has learned the lesson. Every one 
of the belligerents has established, and is 
maintaining, the most rigid censorship of news 
that has ever been known. German prisoners 
are found to wear no regimental or corps iden- 
tification marks. Russian commanders leave 


every | 
family has its habits, with which the indi-| 


|lieved that any motive except self-interest for the front with troops whose destination 


would guide the conduct of any other one. | they themselves do not know until they open 
Fear begot alliances against alliances. Fear | their sealed orders en route. In such meagre | 
gave military training to millions of men, and | reports of battles as the censors pass there is 
provided, at tremendous cost, for the instant no mention of the corps or division to which | 
organization of immense armies. Fear added the troops belong. 
dreadnought to dreadnought on the sea, and The writers for the press are not permitted | 
corps to corps on land. Not a nation was | to see any of the fighting, or any of the really 
ignorant of the dreadful cost of war; not a | important manceuvring. The only news comes 
nation could afford to pay the price; but not|from the war offices of the various powers. | 


received two bronze medals engraved with 
their names and the dates of their birth and 
of their death—nothing more. 

In spite of all the provisions made by The 
Hague conferences, with a view to ameliorating 
the cruelties and horrors of war, it is already 
tragically clear that no more horrible and cruel 
war than this was ever fought. That fact the 
censorship does not keep from us. 


? = 


THE COLLEGE BOY AND THE 
FACTORY. 
OT a few of the college seniors whose 
virtues and failings were sympathetically 
described to The Companion readers by 





| Prof. Bliss Perry three weeks ago will soon 
| find themselves—perhaps have already found 


| themselves—in positions where their college 
| experience not only appears to be of little help 
| to them, but even seems to stand in their way. 
| That is particularly true of men who have 
| gone to work in a large industrial plant. 
The plunge into the driving, highly organ- 
| ized life of a factory, where machinery and 
| system seem to be everything and the human 
| being apparently counts for nothing, is a shock 
| for which the collegian is entirely unprepared. 
| The hours begin early and are long. Jar and 
noise are unceasing; dirt is everywhere, on 
people as well as on things. The college 
boy’s manners and customs are utterly unlike 
| those of the factory hand; the mill town is a 
dreary contrast to the college campus. 

The outward signs of the college boy’s unfit- 
ness for the work in hand can be read at a 
glance. They show in his neckties and stock- 
| ings, in his way of walking and his way of 
| Slouching; in twenty other details of bearing 
| that the working men about him ascribe to an 
| insolent sense of superiority. 
| The factory workers are wrong. The real 
|cause of the young man’s trouble is his 
| inadequate. imagination. If that imagina- 
| tion only had more vitality; if, as Professor 
| Perry suggests, the boy, by reading more and 
| thinking more, had come nearer to the heart 
| of that body of thought and feeling which is 
| the common heritage of the race, he would 
| have a sympathetic comprehension of the 
structure of human relationships that consti- 
tutes the real factory, and there would be 
revealed to him the thousand threads that 
stretch from that invisible organism on the 
one hand into the homes of the workers, and 
on the other into the great world of commerce. 

Men who have trained minds, and who also 
| have vision and courage, are needed to-day 
| in the industrial world. There, if anywhere, 
is the ‘‘man’s job’’ for which the college senior 
is so eager. There, too, when certain months 
of unsheltered living have made his imagina- 
tion robust, the young college graduate often 
jones his worth. In the long run, the qual- 
| ities that he owes to his four years in college 
rank high. Those qualities begin to be of 
service to the factory on the day when he first 


| realizes the service that the factory can do him. 


| oO o¢ 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE ARMY WORM.—Several states have 
suffered considerably this summer from 
the depredations of the army worm, the naked 
'larva, or caterpillar of the yellowish noctuid 
moth, Leucania unipuncta, a species closely 
i related to the cutworms. The army worm is 
always present in the United States, but only 
occasionally becomes numerous enough to do 
much damage. As an injurious farm pest, it 
is confined to the region east of the Rocky 
Mountains, including Texas, and the states 
north of the Gulf tier. After an unusually 
dry spring, the worms sometimes increase so 
rapidly that they have to forage far afield for 
food. They then march in large companies, 
forming patches that are sometimes twelve or 
fourteen feet long and several inclies wide, 
and that advance at a rate of a dozen or more 
rods a day, and devour nearly every grow- 
ing thing in their path. They attack grass, 
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garden vegetables, and grains, and leave little 
but stalks and the veins of leaves. The best 
way to fight the army worm is with a spray of 
Paris green or arsenate of lead, and by digging 
trenches across their line of march, and filling 
the trenches with oil or poisoned bran mash. 
The worm is about an inch and a half long, 
and has black, yellow and green stripes. The 
moth is a pale yellowish brown, with a white 
spot in each fore wing. The worm has a 
great number of natural enemies and parasites, 
that usually keep it within bounds. 
&. 

RICING LIGHTNING.—A Belgian engi- | 

neer has calculated the amount of electrical 
energy that is expended in a stroke of light- | 
ning. He says that by measuring the mag- | 
netism in certain rocks composed of iron ore, 
he found that the current of lightning that | 
produced the magnetism was certainly one of 
at least six thousand amperes, and soualie| 
more, for the rock was some distance from the | 
place where the lightning struck. But taking | 
that low estimate of the strength of the light- | 
ning stroke, he found that the current necessary 
to produce it would be equal to about 27,800 | 
kilowatts. In Brussels, where the rate for | 
current is ten cents a kilowatt, as it is in | 
many other cities throughout the world, the 
artificial production of such a lightning stroke 
would cost $2,780. 





& 


STUBBORN ELDER.—A recent para- 
graph in Nature and Science told of some 


very heavy ; but the allies have been dislodged | 
from one position after another, first from the 
Mons-Dinant line, then from the Maubeuge- 
Givet line, and finally from the Le Cateau- 
Charleville line. The British troops bore the 
brunt of the fighting at Charleroi and Mau- 
beuge, and although forced back by superior | 
numbers, fought pluckily. It is to be observed | 
that the allied forces show no panic, that they 
maintain their organization, and fall back in 
good order. | 

The French have attempted to weaken the 
German advance by taking the offensive in 
Lorraine, but although they report successes 
t mt there, it is evident that 
the armies of General von 
Heeringen and Prince 
Rupprecht are strong 
enough to hold their own | 
without the necessity of | 
calling for help from | 
the strong right wing. | 
Longwy and Montmédy | 
have been taken by the 
crown prince’s army, the 
former after a siege of 
three weeks.——On Sep- 
tember 1st, the anniversary 
of Sedan, a general battle was going on along 
the line from Amiens to Mézitres, and the 
Germans were pressing on St. Quentin and La 
Fare, less than seventy miles from Paris. —— 
The French capital is being put in preparation | 
| for siege, and noncombatants are hurrying out 





General von Moltke, 
Chief of Staff, 
German Army 








10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three 
times as large as the 10-cent size. 
you 10 per cent more for your money. 


By saving in packing it offers 
See how long it lasts. 
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toadstools in a California | of it. A German aéroplane actually dropped 
town that forced their | bombs in the city on August svth. A new 
1 way through an asphalt|™inistry has been formed under Monsieur | 
pavement. The accompany-| Viviani’s leadership. It includes Messieurs | 
| ing illustration, taken from | Ribot, Delcassé, Millerand, Doumergue, Bri- 
| the English Country Life, | #04, and Augagneur. On September 2d, the 

! shows an elder tree that has government was removed to Bordeaux. 
grown through two feet of Fighting still continues in Belgium, especially | 
| masonry in the wall of a |Tound Malines, where the Belgians have twice 
| bridge. The foots of the tree | attacked the German line of communication. 
7 were covered up when the On August 27th, it was announced that the 
" bridge was built, but they Germans had destroyed the fine old city of | 
succeeded in forcing their way to the light and | Louvain by fire, in revenge for civilian sniping 
air, and the tree is thriving. - | at German soldiers. The Belgian government | 
a has protested to the other nations against the | 
& ge fy & act of the Germans. Four of the richest citi- 
/ zens of Belgium have guaranteed the payment 
CURRENT: EVENTS (Ff the $40,000,000 indemnity levied on the 
| city of Brussels by the Germans. An English | 
NGRESS.—On August 29th, the House | force holds Ostend, but German cavalry have | 
passed the war risk bill by a vote of 230 to swept along the Channel to the west of that 
58. The Seamen’s Relief bill, which carries | town, and occupied Dunkirk and Boulogne. 
out many of the recommendations of the recent | Another British army is supposed to be land- 
Conference on Safety at Sea, was also passed | ing at Ostend, with a view of coéperating with 
by the House on August 27th. The Clayton the Belgians to cut the German communica- 

antitrust bill was passed by the Senate on tions. 

September 2d. The falling off of customs; Contradictory reports come from Berlin, St. 
revenue, owing to the European war, will | Petersburg, and Vienna, concerning the war 
make it necessary to levy emergency taxation in East Prussia and Poland, but it is certain 
of some kind, and the Ways and Means Com- | that Germany has begun 
mittee of the House is preparing such a bill. to withdraw troops from 
® her western army, in order | 


Corron - CURRENCY. — Secretary Me-| to strengthen the lines of | 
Adoo has announced that, in order to assist | defense in the east. It 
in moving the cotton crop, the Treasury | _ declared on August 
Department will permit national banks to issue Tist that the Russians 
currency secured by warehouse receipts for | a were threatening Thorn, 
cotton or tobacco, having not more than four | j Grandenz and Danzig, 
months to run, to the amount of seventy-five | which would mean that 


. : they had virtually driven 
] 

per cent. of the face ys of the receipts. | the Ge = tek te te 
| 


Sir David Beatty Vistula. The Germans, 
HIPPING LEGISLATION.— The Eng- however, on September ist, announced that 
lish and French ambassadors at Washing- they had soundly beaten the second Russian 





Quaker 


Every Luscious Flake Holds Vim 


Quaker Oats—what a wondrous food! 


With the flavor and aroma of a sweetmeat or 
a dainty, it’s a storehouse of virility. 


Every dish is a battery of energy, to act on 
mind and muscle. It tends to change the weak 
and languid into human dynamos. 


Besides that, it’s a balanced food. Every 
element our organism needs is found in 
Quaker Oats. And some rare ones are there 
in abundance. 


Yet this vim-food is a delicacy —the best- 
loved of all the grain foods. 


What a mistake folks make—especially 


ton are making representations to Secretary 
Bryan regarding the purchase of German ships 
now in American ports by the United States 
government. It is certain that France objects 
to such a transfer, and possible that England 
will do so. ® 


EXICO.—The new government in Mexico 

seems to be able to maintain order. There 
was some street fighting in Mexico City on 
August 26th, owing to dissatisfaction with the 
stand of the Carranza government against 
recognizing the currency and bank notes issued 
by the Huerta régime. Order was easily 
restored, and the government decided to legalize 
the Huerta currency. ——On August 27th, the 
brothers Ramon and Rafael Cabrera, Con- 
stitutionalist leaders, were murdered in Puebla 
by soldiers belonging to Huerta’s former regi- 
ment. ——General Villa and General Obregon 
have met, and are together engaged in quiet- 


army of invasion, near Allenstein, and taken 
thousands of prisoners. That will naturally 
| bring the Russian advance to a halt. The 
Austrians who attempted a flank movement | 
|on the Russian army in Poland claim to have 
won a battle at Krasnik, but ori September 1st 
| it was announced that the Russians had com- 
| pletely defeated the Austrian army, and had 
| driven it back in confusion into Galicia. The 
next day word was received that the Austrians 
had evacuated Lemberg. The fighting, both 
in Prussia and Poland, is reported to be fierce. 
——There was news of a naval engagement at 
last from Admiral Jellicoe’s North Sea fleet. A 
squadron, commanded by Sir David Beatty, 
sailed into the Bight of Heligoland in a heavy 
mist, and attacked the German ships it found 
there. According to the official report, five 
German ships, three cruisers and two torpedo- 
boat destroyers, were sunk. The English losses 
| were very slight.——The English cruiser, 


horses. 


mothers—who fail to serve enough. 


This food of foods should be 
served, we claim, in its most in- 
viting form. That means Quaker 
Oats. 

We leave the little grains for 
For human food we pick 
out only the plump and _ luscious Yet 


Quaker Oats 


All the World Prefers It 


We have 
food delightful. 


for it. 
hundred nations 
morning. 


Quaker 


serve 


made this premier 
all 
the world over people send to us 
Its countless lovers in a 
it every 


Oats—made of 


ing the disturbances in Sonora. ——On August Hi ; * 

: ; spb: ghflier, engaged the German converted 
ree pep ere Meal ant cruiser, Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, off the 
; — ¢ _ e takes te | coast of Africa, and sunk her.——No real 
step as a form of protest against the continued | attempt has yet been made by Japan to take 
presence there of the United States troops. Tsing-tao.—An expeditionary force from 


| 
® | New Zealand is reported to have taken Apia, 
HE EUROPEAN WAR. — The actual in German Samoa.——Lord Kitchener told 
invasion of France by the German army | Parliament on August 28th that native troops 
began after the battle at Mons on August 26th. | would be brought from India to support the 
The principal advance was accomplished by | British army in France. 
the right wing, where the armies are com-| Italy remains neutral, and Turkey, although 
manded by Generals von Kliik, von Biilow, | suspected of intention to support Germany and 
and von Hausen. The Germans have massed Austria, has made no move yet beyond a 
their troops there, and are apparently in much | partial mobilization of its army. 
greater force than the allies; and when frontal | 
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Quaker Cooker Say to any grocer 


We have made to our order-— that vou want 
from pure Aluminum—a perfect " 
ey Y Double Boiler. It is extra large Q - aker and 
flakes. OU | and heavy. We supply it to users he’ll send you 
scent it in the | of Quaker Oats for cooking these these luscious 
fi y flakes in the ideal way. It in- flakes 

ne aroma. YOU | sures the fullness of food value » 
taste it in the | and flavor. See our offer in Please re- 
flavor. cach package. member that. 
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You see the 
result in these 
big, white 











attacks are not successful, they gain their point | 
by extending their lines westward and turning | 
the left flank of the allied army. They are 
making constant use of their heavy artillery to 
beat back the allies. The fighting is stubborn 
and almost continual, and the losses must be | 


& 
HE PAPAL CONCLAVE.—On August | 
3ist, the college of cardinals met at Rome 
for the election of a new Pope. Fifty-seven 
were present, and several others were expected 
to arrive within a few days. The first ballot 
was taken on September ist. 
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SPIRIT poised on the winds am I, 
Held at rest by a power divine ; 
In din or silence of earth and sky 
The hush of a listening heart is mine. 


Wild birds, passing on tireless wing, 
Cry aloud as they speed along, 

White sails out from the harbor swing, 
And gayly rises the sailor’s song. 


The earth’s dark pageant moves beneath, 
The lights of the firmament wax and wane, 

The day is plunged in its shadowy sheath, 
And drawn its glistening length again; 


But never the sky, and never the sea, 
Starry with lights, or abrim with stars, 
Never the morning speaks to me, 
Never the sunset’s crimson bars; 


I hear the whispering winds that come, 
With not a thrill to my waiting heart ; 
Unheeded rises the city’s hum— 
The city and I are things apart. 


Till soft, on the silently beating air, 
A wordless whisper, a secret sign, 
Straight to my spirit a message bear, 
Caught from a spirit attuned to mine. 


When lo! with a mighty, soundless cry, 
My soul leaps after its answer sent ; 

The wise old world goes blundering by, 
But spirits akin have touched and blent. 
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THE WHISTLER. 


stopped. A dozen men and 





don’t tell the truth. 
Bridge Doomed.’ When you come to read it, only 
Simpson says the bridge is not safe—all the best 
engineers are on the other side. And every- 
one knows that Simpson works only for himself. 
‘Ashland scores Merryfield.’ But he didn’t at all. 
He only said things that might apply to any 
grafter anywhere. I hate unfair headlines.” 

“Do you know,” Mr. Merriam said, thoughtfully, 
“you made a good point there, Barbara? I think 
that’s why I admire your friend Janet Griffith so 
much. Her headlines are absolutely true.” 

“What do you mean?” Barbara cried. 

“Well, she believes in suffrage, but she doesn’t 
proclaim the fact by extreme speech, or dress, or 
careless manners. Anyone who knew her at all 
would know her for a lady—with suffrage for one of 
her convictions. Her headlines are true. Compare 
her with little Olga Bristow. She’s a fine girl at 
heart —true, and loyal, and generous. But her 
‘headlines,’ which are all that many people will 
ever see of her, proclaim her loud and slangy, and 
indifferent to the finest things of womanhood. 
False headlines; she has to suffer for them.” 

Mr. Merriam had been looking carefully out of the 
window, and when he turned back to his daughter, 
it was to meet a pair of wickedly dancing eyes. 

“Daddy,” she said, sweetly, “wasn’t it nice of 
me to give you that opening?” 


* © 


SLIDING DOWN HUASCARAN. 


whereby the mountaineer may break his neck 


| | addition to the ordinary dangers of the Alps, 


in a variety of ways, the region of the Andes 
has perils peculiarly its own. The excessive cold 
renders it almost impossible to protect the feet 


| from freezing, or to keep reasonably warm at night. 


|’: was a corner where the cars | 


women were waiting. Sud- 

denly there rose on the evening 

air a burst of bird song. Rich- 

ard Marshall forgot the car he 

» was waiting for. He was back in 

England, listening to the triumphant gladness 

of the skylark’s song, as the bird hung, a mere 

speck in the sky, and poured out its heart’s 

joy. There came a moment of silence, and 

then the notes of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne’’ rang 

softly on the air. Marshall turned to a man 
who stood beside him. 

**Tt’s a human bird,’’ the other man said. 
‘*Fine imitation, isn’t it?’’ 

A car came up and stopped with a grinding 
of brakes. The yougg man did not board it. 
He was listening to the song of a mocking 
bird; he could almost see the swelling of the 
Southern songster’s throat. 

The music evidently came from a basement 
workshop; ‘‘ Paul Haskin, Tailor. Men’s 
clothing renovated and pressed, ’’ the sign said. 
Richard descended the steps. 

‘*Can I do anything for you, sir?’’ 

The speaker was perhaps thirty-five years 
old. He was busy pressing a coat. 

‘*You can tell me where the inspiration 
comes from,’’ Richard said. 

A peculiar smile came to the worker’s lips. 
‘*From an aching leg,’’ he said. 

Richard’s eyes, meeting his, saw lines of 
pain under them. ‘‘But the music was full of 
gladness, ’’ he said. 

‘*Why not? There’s gladness in the world 
in spite of pain. I’m not sure that those 
who know about pain don’t know some things 
about gladness that the crowd misses. Anyhow, 
better whistle than groan. There are times 
when it has to be one thing or the other. ’’ 

Richard noticed that as he moved across the 
room, he drew one leg after him stiffly. 

‘*T fell from the rigging of a schooner, and 
I can’t get about much,’’ the tailor said. 
‘*The leg never gives me much ease. ’’ ‘ 

‘*And men in the street above hear bir 
songs and catch a reflection of the joy that is 
in the world,’’ Richard returned. 

Paul Haskin’s smile broadened. ‘‘ Pain 
usually makes a man break silence,’’ he said. 
“*T’ve gone round the world a bit, and know 
many a bird’s song. Whistling’s as good an 
easer of pain as grumbling, and people like 
better to listen to it. It’s grown into a habit, 
and I whistle now when the leg forgets to ache 
as well as when it’s bad. Habit’sa great thing, 
but a man must look out that it’s not a habit 
of growling !’’ 

& & 


HEADLINES. 


6c OU can bet your bottom dollar 

Y I'll be there!” 

Barbara’s voice (how her 
father loved that clear, frank voice 
of hers!) came distinctly through 
the library window. Mr. Merriam 
winced as if something had hurt 
him, but when Barbara ran into the 
room a moment later, there was no trace of it in 
his greeting. Barbara, from babyhood, had been 
his “boy’—he had no son. The bond between 
them was unusually close, and it was the girl’s 
joy that he was always willing to talk a man’s 
affairs with her—politics, and business, and his 
own views of life. 

She picked up one of her father’s papers, and 
began to run rapidly through the news—they 
always talked .over the day’s news together. 
Presently, however, she tossed the sheet aside 
with an exclamation of disgust. 

“I’m not going to waste any more time on that 
Herald!" she exclaimed. 

‘“*What’s the matter with the Herald?” her father 
asked, with interest. 

“Headlines,” Barbara replied, briefly. 





“They 





In “A Search for the Apex of America,’’ Miss 
Annie 8. Peck recounts a dangerous experience 
which befell her in the descent of Mt. Huascardan. 
She wore a pair of vicufia mittens, with two thick- 
nesses of fur, one turned outside and one inside. 
They became too warm, and she exchanged them 
for woolen mittens. The fur mittens she handed 
over to the guide, Rudolf, to put in his riicksack. 


Coming out at length on a ridge where we 
were more exposed to the wind, I felt the need of 
my vicufia mittens, and asked for them. Rudolf 
replied, ‘I have lost one.” 

was angry and alarmed, but it was useless to 
talk. I hastily put my woolen mittens on my 
left hand, the vicufia fur on my right. The wind 
rew stronger, and I suddenly realized that my 
eft hand was insensible and freezing. Twitching 
off my mittens, I found that the hand was nearly 
black. Rubbing it vigorously with snow, I soon 
had it aching badly, which signified that circula- 
tion had begun; but it would surely freeze again 
in the colder hours of the late afternoon. 

My overcaution in taking along the poncho now 
proved my salvation. This heavy blanket, witha 
slit in the middle, a over my head, kept me 
fairly warm to the end. At the same time, it was 
awkward to wear, and was almost the cause of 
my death on the way down. But for the loss of 
my fur mitten, I should not have been compelled 
to wear it. 

My recollection of the descent is like a horrible 
nightmare. The poncho would sway in the wind, 
and sometimes conceal the spot where my foot 
should be placed. Once I missed the step, and 
slipped down on the smooth —r I expected 
nothing serious, but to my horror I did not remain 


where I was. Still sitting, I began to slide down 
that glassy, ghastly incline. As we were all nearly 
in the same line, I slid at least fifteen feet before 


coming to a halt, checked by the rope. 

The guides called to me to get up, but bes | all 
in a heap, with the rope tight round my waist, I 
was unable to move. The guides therefore came 
together just above, and hauled me up the slope. 

gain and again I slipped. Once when I had 
slipped, I was astonished to see Rudolf dart by 
me. Gabriel’s strong arm alone saved us all from 
destruction. Had he given way, we should all, 
after sliding some distance, have dropped from 
the cliff into a terrible abyss thousands of feet 
deep. At last Gabriel said, “Now we are safe.” 
We had emerged from those perilous declivities, 
and reached the slope above the tent. 
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MIDNIGHT AT THE POOL. 


O one of the imagined ‘‘Laws of the Jungle,” 
N as they are taught to Mowgli, the wolf- 

reared boy, by his superursine friend, Baloo 
the bear, in Mr. Kipling’s famous tales, is more 
precise and elaborate than the laws nightly ob- 
served at their drinking pools by actual jungle 
beasts. So says the Hindu prince, Sarath Ghosh, 
who is himself a notable hunter and student of 





Look at this one—‘Long | the buffaloes,” and, her draft of cool water fin- 


ished, keeps close beside them until the higher 
ground is reached in safety, when she casts a 
—— look to right and left, and with 
a sudden, silent bound, is gone. 





H, to rise up at the dawning of some cool 
September morning, 
And to catch those transient beauties that 
- escape all sleeping eyes! 
Along the roadside edges, the purpling broom 
sedges 
Are frosted thick with dewy gems beneath the 
rose-hued skies ; 
While spider wheels are swinging or to the 
fences clinging, 
Like countless diamond sunbursts from out 
some miser’s store. ‘ 
And deep among the grasses, the modest aster 
lassies 
Lift up their starry faces to greet the day once 
more. 
Now is it just a fancy, or Nature’s necromancy, 
That everywhere the world seems turned into a 
fairy land? 
The chinquapins are dropping and little rabbits 
hopping 
In search of early breakfast across the white 
road sand. 
The goldenrod is flaunted, and sumac, never 
daunted, 
Again is forming patterns with its shining flame- 
tipped leaves. : 
And over all the highway, in every hidden byway, 
They form that magic carpet no human ever 
weaves. 
If you would make life longer, and have your 
faith grow stronger, 
Get up before the sunrise, some cool September 
morn; 
And while the day is breaking, and all the earth 
is waking, 
Behold the myriad wonders of the miracles of 
dawn. 
® & 


A VISIT TO A SNAKE FARM. 


NE of the most interesting places in Brazil is 
QO the Instituto de Butantan, situated among 

the Mar Mountains, several miles from Sao 
Paulo, the second largest city of the republic. 
This institution, which costs the Brazilian govern- 
ment more than $40,000'a year, studies the snakes 
of the country, extracts the poison from those 
that are venomous, and changes it into a serum 
that will cure those who are bitten by snakes. 


It also teaches the farmers that all snakes are 
not harmful, and that those which are not should 
not be killed, because they often help to fight the 
others. Being bitten by a poisonous snake or 
swallowing one does not make a naturally harm- 
less snake dangerous. 

There are only two such institutions in the world, 
the other being at Calcutta, India. The Brazilian 
farm is fourteen years old. Within the last year 
the government has built a fine new building that 
contains a very excellent medical and chemical 
laboratory. 

Outside the building, in a long, rectangular plot. 
surrounded by an iron fence and a cemented 
moat, are sixteen or twenty large beehive-shaped 








structures of cement; cement paths connect them 
with one another and with the moat. Each of 
these has four small doors, with a hole in the 
centre. Every morning an attendant comes round 
with a long rod, which has a bent iron hook on the 
end, puts it in at the door holes, and removes the 


wild life. He thus describes such a midnight | doors. Slowly the snakes come out to creep in the 


assembly as King George of England, then Prince 
of Wales, viewed it, during his visit to India nine 


| 


years ago. The Prince was placed in a concealed | 


lookout arranged on the farther shore for him and 
his attendants: 


First came the wild elephants, the lords of the 
jungle, in single file, along a beaten track. The 
vanguard was composed of bulls; on reaching 
the bank, they walked along it down the stream. 
Then came the cows and calves, and they ranged 
up along the bank after the vanguard. Finally 
came a rear guard of bulls. When the whole herd 
had arrived, they stood in a long line along the 
bank,—the cows and calves in the middle,—each 
facing the water. Then simultaneously they 
dipped their trunks, and drank —lest otherwise 
os should muddy the water for his neigh- 


or. 

The rest of the denizens of the forest followed; 
but as they came after the lords, they drank above 
them on the stream; for now the water was muddy 
where the elephants had drunk. That is the 
unwritten law of the jungle! And that hap- 
— every night. But let us see what else 
1 


appens. 

Fhe wild buffaloes come next. A vanguard of 
bulls, two or more.abreast, as the ground permits ; 
then cows and calves; finally a rear guard o 
bulls; each line with leveled horns—for the foe 
the —_———s tiger, is waiting on the high ground 
for its last chance of a meal for the day. And 
after ey line by line,—while the rest keep 
watch,—each line of buffaloes comes round to the 
rear, and faces landward; thus when they have 
all drunk, they are again in a solid formation, and 
ready to march, bulls in front and rear, cows and 
calves in the middle, except that the vanguard 
and rear guard have changed places. It is just 
like a disciplined army. ey have been taught 
by the fear of the tiger. 

The lesser creatures, while the elephants are 
present downstream and the buffaloes upstream, 
creep in anywhere between the two bands, singly 
or by twos and threes; finding in their neigh- 
borhood some protection from the lurking foes 
of all, the leopard, panther and tiger—the ter- 
rible great cats crouched watchfully on the edge 
of the higher ground, waiting their chance 
pounce on stray or weakling. he timid blue doe, 
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grass, bask in the sun, or swim he — In 
another park at the side of the building there are 
more such houses. In that park are trees, and it 
is a remarkable sight to watch those trees. At 
first you see nothing but the trees; but the longer 
ou watch them, the more wriggly they become, 
or they are alive with snakes! The farm has 
about fifteen hundred snakes corralled for re- 
search purposes. 
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THE OBLIQUE METHOD. 


WANTED to engage the next cook myself, 
confesses a writer in Punch. 


“Why?” asked my wife. 

“Chiefly,” I said, “because I am the onl 
in the house who minds what is placed on the 
table. If the food is distasteful, I complain of it; 
og defend it; and we lose our tempers. Now it 
is perfect] clear that you cannot guard against 
certain culinary monstrosities when you engage a 
cook. I can. And coming from a man, it will 
impress her more.” 

“Why can’t I do it?” 

“Because you haven’t,” I said. “You have 
engaged scores of cooks in rome time, and every 
one does a certain thing which-infuriates me.’’ 

‘‘Have it your own way,” she said. 

I meant to. 

In course of time the 
ushered into my study. If 


person 


rospective cook was 
liked her, she was to 


ay. 
“Good morning!” I said. ‘‘There’s only one 
thing I want to discuss with you: apple tart. Can 
you cook apple tarts really well?” 

She said it was her _ jalty, her ae. 

“Yes, but can you do them as I like them, I 
wonder?” 

How did I like them? 

“Well, my idea of an apple tart is that there 
should be so much lemon in it that it tastes of 
lemon rather than apple.” 

“Mine, too,” she said. 
lemon in.” 

“And,” I went on, “‘wherever the tart doesn’t 
taste of lemon, I like it to taste of cloves.” 

“TI was just going to say the same. I always 
put in plenty of cloves.” 

“In short, the whole duty of a cook who is given 


“TI always put a lot of 


especially, “creeps in beneath the very horns of | an apple to cook is,” I said, ‘to see that every 





scrap of the delicious flavor of the apple is smoth- 
ered and killed.” 

She looked at me a little in perplexity. 

“Isn't it?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she faltered. 

“Well,” I said, “‘l’ve recently been to see m 
doctor, and he says that there are two things 
must never touch again, at least in an apple tart: 
lemon and cloves. Otherwise he can’t answer for 
the consequences. Will you help me to avoid 
them, at home, at any rate? Will you?” 

She was a g woman with a Kind heart, and 
she promised. 

She has kept her promise. 

Apple tarts in our house are worth eating. 


® 
THE HUMBLE AUSTRIAN PEASANT. 


HILE I was the guest of Prince A. at his 

W Austrian castle, writes a contributor to 

Chambers’s Journal, Princess Karl took 

me under her special guidance. She insisted that 

I should make acquaintance with the village the 
morning after my arrival. 


“You had better put on gloves, or at an 
the right-hand glove,” she said, as I met 
the great entrance. 

“T never wear gloves if I can he p it,” I an- 
swered. “And on a hot day like this!” 

She laughed. “Well, I have warned you. You 
must buy your experience.” 

We descended the steep slope to the village, 
and pm 9 ap at the post office; it was likewise a 
café and a general provision store. Several peas- 
ants sat at a table drinking beer, and two or three 
women were talking with the postmistress. When 
we entered, the postmistress ran from behind her 
counter, the peasants rose from their bench, and 
crowding round the Princess Karl, they all kissed 
her right hand. To my intense surprise, after 
they had kissed the princess’s hand, they each 
bestowed a similar attention on me. 

“IT warned you to wear a glove,” said the prin- 
cess, when the ceremony was over. “‘Now you 
know the reason. You will find that whenever 

‘ou meet —— they will kiss your hand. 

hey even leave their work in the fields, and run 
out into the road if they see you passing. Last 
year a young attaché from the French embassy 
was ones ere, and he had a great fright. He 
was walking along a road between some bean 
fields. The peasants were taking in the harvest, 
and to his horror he saw them all, men and women 
suddenly throw down their scythes and rakes an 
rush toward him from both sides. He was con- 
vinced that they were going to attack and rob 
him; and so he took to his heels and ran. He 
never stopped until he got to the Schloss; to this 
day he will not believe that the poor peasants only 
wished to kiss his hand as a mark of respect to an 
Excellenz. At my home in Hungary the peasants 
kneel down and kiss the hem of your dress.”’ 

In these days such subservience seems incred- 
ible; but the custom is a survival of the days 
when all the peasants were slaves, and the nobles 

ad the power of life and death over them. 
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SUMMARY PUNISHMENT. 


T times of overwhelming tragedy, when on 
A every hand are to be found scenes of patri- 
otism, self-sacrifice and dauntless brav- 
ery, when whole nations are stirred by great 
calamity, the fervor of public sentiment some- 
times gives rise to incongruously comical situa- 
tions. Such an incident occurred in Paris during 
the French mobilization. 


On August 3d, a captain who was carrying his 
equipment stopped a horse cab on a crowded 
street, and asked the driver to take him to the 
Eastern Railway terminus. The cab stopped, and 
the cabman, who was in ill humor, stared sullenly 
at the 11 and shook his head. 

“But it is urgent!” cried the captain. “I am 
late! I must get there immediately!” 

Again the driver discourteously shook his head. 

A group of bystanders witnessed the cabman’s 
refusal. They spoke to one another in an under- 
tone. Suddenl “x rushed forward, picked up 
the captain ily, thrust him, equipment and all, 
into the cab, and slammed the door. Some one 
pulled the driver from his seat. A man from the 
crowd leaped up and caught the reins. In almost 
no time the captain was rattling away to the East- 
erm Railway terminus. s he looked back, he 
saw the crowd cheerfully rolling the surly cabman 
in the street. 
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A RARE ORCHID. 


Te late Joseph Chamberlain was passion- 
ately fond of orchids, and at one time culti- 
vated them assiduously at his Birmingham 
estate, where he had gathered a large collection 
of rare varieties of the tropical flower. The fol- 
lowing characteristic anecdote, from Les Annales, 
is said to have been told by an officer of the 
British embassy at Paris. 


One morning, when the officer and Mr. Cham- 
berlain were walking together on the Quai aux 
Fleurs, the great statesman suddenly caught a 
Simpee of a rare specimen of his favorite flower. 

“What is the price ?”’ he asked, making his way 
to the person carrying the blossom. 

“Five hundred francs, monsieur; it is the only 
one of its kind in France.” 

Mr. Chamberlain paid the price, crumpled the 
flower in his hand, and scuffied it underfoot. . 

“T have it in my collection,” he explained to his 
astonished companion, “and I don’t wish a for- 
eigner to possess one like it.’ 
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VALUABLE INACCURACY. 


T was a witty young recruit, who was tak- 

Prrs instruction in marksmanship, says the 

Argonaut. The squad had finished firing. 

Pat was brought to task for his poor shooting, and 

told that he must do better at the next distance ; 
there were to be seven rounds of quick firing. 


“Now, Pat,” the sergeant told him, “ fire at 
target number five.” Pat banged away, and hit 
a number four seven times in succession. 

““What target did you aim at?” asked the irate 
officer. 

“Number five, sor,” answered Pat. 

“And you have hit number four every time.” 

“Bedad, sor,” retorted Pat, ‘‘that would be a 
grand thing in war. Sure, I might aim at a private 
and hit a gin’ral!” 

* & 


SUITABLE, INDEED. 


IR Hubert von Herkomer, the well-known 
artist who died recently, used to tell an 
amusing story of a London art dealer. This 
man, says Der Rekord, had two beautiful reproduc 
tions of the painting, “The Approaching Storm.” 
One of the pictures he placed in the show 
window; but it did not sell. At length, in orde: 
to draw attention to the picture, he put a card on 
it, on which he printed the words, “ ‘The Ap- 
proaching Storm,’ especially suitable for a wedding 
present.’ 


























DRAWN BY K. M. SAWIN 


UNFAILING SIGNS. 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


When bees and birds and butterflies 
Have grown a little lazy; 

When flowers are rare, with here and there 
A late rose or a daisy; 

When streams are slow, and water low 
Down in the swimming pool, 

And grass burns brown along the lane, 

And goldenrod is thick again— 

There’s something tells me just as plain, 
“Time for school!” 


When apples in the orchard lot, 
And pears, come thumping, falling; 
When sweet and clear, far off and near, 
The bobwhite takes to calling; 
When crickets trill out on the hill, 
And dusk comes quick and cool; 
When all at once, in midst of play, 
I can’t remember what’s the way 
To multiply—I stop and say, 
“Time for school!” 
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“A MAKE-BELIEVER.” 
BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS. 


THEL had fallen down and grazed her 

forehead; she began to cry as loudly as 

if she were not a sunny-tempered little 
girl of four. 

Aunt Grace said, ‘‘I’ll put something on,’’ 
and then Ethel cried louder; she was afraid 
that her forehead would smart, and she pre- 
ferred the pain that she already had to any 
new one. Aunt Grace took a bottle in one 
hand, and then took Ethel on her knee, and 
said, ‘‘I’ll tell you a story.’’ 

Ethel stopped crying for a moment. If she 
did not like the story, she knew that she 
could easily begin to cry again; and Aunt 
Grace did tell good ‘‘make-believers. ’’ 

‘*Now, Aunt Grace, tell me about a story, ’’ 
said the little girl. 

Aunt Grace began: 
cupboard —’’ 

**No, tell ‘once punce punce,’ ’’ said Ethel. 

Aunt Grace understood her peculiar words, 
so she began again: ‘‘Once upon a time Good 
Bottle lived on the shelf in the cupboard. 
And as long as no one cried —’’ 

Here Ethel remembered her woe, and began 
to cry again. Aunt Grace paid no attention, 
but went on: ‘‘As long as no one cried, Good 
Bottle was content to live there with the 
others; there were bottles of bitter ‘meddy,’ 


‘*On the shelf —in the 





and sour ‘meddy,’ and sweet ‘meddy,’ but 
when Good Bottle heard Goldilocks cry, she 
would say, ‘Come, Kind Hands, and take me. 
Come, Kind Hands, and take me.’ ”’ 

‘*Was Goldilocks’ bump blue and white?’’ 

‘* Yes, or it would have been if Good 
Bottle hadn’t been there to help. Kind Hands 
would reach into the cupboard, and catch up 
Good Bottle, and Two Feet would pitter patter 
through the long entry, and pitter patter down 
the stairs to where Goldilocks was crying, and 
then Good Bottle would say, ‘Hurry, and take 
my hat off. Hurry, and take my hat off.’ 
That meant pull the cork out. And then 
Kind Hands would bathe the sore place. ’’ 

Here Aunt Grace bathed the bruised place 
without a word from Ethel, to whom Good 
Bottle was, for the time being, a real person, 
although she knew as well as you or I that 
it was only one of Aunt Grace’s ‘‘make- 
believers. ’” 

Aunt Grace went on: ‘‘Then Good Bottle 
would say to the bump, ‘Now don’t worry. 
I’ll make you smart, and then you’ll know 
enough not to hurt any more.’ And then she 
would cry out to Kind Hands, ‘Please put my 
hat on and take me home, because Goldilocks 
has stopped crying, and I am not needed.’ 

‘*Kind Hands would put Good Bottle’s hat 
on, and would take her up,and Two Feet would 
go pitter patter up the stairs, and pitter patter 
through the long entry to the cupboard, and 
there Kind Hands would put Good Bottle 
away.’ 

‘*Didn’t Goldilocks cry any more?’’ asked 
Ethel. 

‘*Of course not.’’ 

The little girl touched her forehead softly, 
and said, ‘‘Then I won’t. But, Aunt Grace, 
it wasn’t true, was it? Wasn’t it a make- 
believer ?’’ 

Aunt Grace hugged her close. ‘‘Yes, and 
I think your bump was a make-believe, because 
now you are all right.’’ 


* ® 


SLOWASAPOKE, THE SNAIL. 
BY PATTEN BEARD. 


NCE upon a time, there lived a wise 

ant, a clever spider, a busy bee, and a 

slow snail. They all lived in the same 
garden. The ant lived under a stone; the 
spider lived in a crack of the high garden wall ; 
the bee lived in a hive; the slow snail lived 
in the house that he carried on his back, and 
he stayed on the garden path. 

Now the ant, the spider and the bee under- 
stood each other well. They shared each 
other’s wisdom and cleverness, and they ap- 
proved of the busy bee’s buzzing; but they 
scorned the snail on the garden walk. 

‘*What a stupid snail!’’ the ant used to say, 
proud of her own wisdom. 

‘*What a slow creature!’’ the spider used to 
say, thinking of her own quickness. 

‘*What a lazy snail!’’ the bee would buzz. 
‘*Why doesn’t the snail do something? Is he 
going to remain forever in that one place on 
the garden walk, I wonder? Some day I in- 
tend to fly wide of the garden and over the 
wall. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’? replied the spider, ‘‘I, too, intend 
to seek my fortune beyond the garden wall. 
Fortune awaits cleverness. I, too, shall go 
some day.’’ 

‘*Yes, yes,’ declared the ant. ‘‘Some day 
I will go also. I am not like the snail who 
is content to live on the garden walk, inching 
along toward nowhere. ’’ 

This each said many times when he was not 
occupied with his own wisdom, or cleverness, 
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HEN HUMPTY DUMPTY CLIMBED ON THE WALL, 
THE ROUND RED APPLES HAD A GREAT FALL. 














or business. And every time they said it, 
if they had but noticed, the slow snail had 
progressed one inch farther toward the garden 
gate. 

One day, when the ant had been more than 
usually wise, and the spider more than usually 
clever, and when the bee had buzzed more 
busily than ever, they each thought of Slow- 
asapoke, the snail, who was doing nothing 
either wise, or clever, or bustling. 

‘*T think,’’ said the wise ant, ‘‘that it must 
be a sorry thing to be as stupid as a snail.’’ 

‘“‘Or as slow,’’ put in the clever spider. 

‘*Or as lazy,’’ added the buzzing bee. 

‘Yes! Yes!’’ cried theant, the spider, and 
the buzzing bee in chorus. With one accord 
they glanced at the garden walk where the snail 
used to be—but there was no snail there! He 
had been inching toward the garden gate 
slowly and surely, and he had long ago passed 
under the garden gate and out into the wide, 
wide, beautiful world to seek his fortune. 











baskets bring. 





And often he will throw them down before 


But then—he has no hands to use; 
all he does is to blow; 
And just the time when they are 
ripe how can he hope to know? 


The wind is picking apples now—your pails and 


They're only windfalls—but for us they're 
just the very thing! 


AN APPLE-GATHERER. 


BY A. W. McCULLOUGH. 


The wind is picking apples fast, and tossing : 
them all round; 
He does not pile them up in heaps, but 


spreads them on the ground. 


He does not harvest them with care; his 


handling is quite rough, 


they're ripe enough. 


DRAWINGS BY 
MARY T. AYER 





























IN THE TIN BOX. 
BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS. 


ARY and Edith lived in the country, 

and their father worked in a lumber 

mill, nearly a mile away. He used to 

carry his luncheon from home in a tin box, and 

Mary and Edith were always eager for his 

return at night, and eager to see what was 

in the box; there was always something won- 

derful. Once they found two little brown 
chocolate mice. 

One night their father was very late home; 
the stars were shining in the sky, and the 
lamp was lighted before they heard his step. 

Mary opened the door for him, and he 
handed her the box. 

‘*T wonder what’s in it?’’ she said, holding 
it out toward Edith. ‘‘See, it’s heavy as can 
be. Come, let’s open it!’’ 

In a moment the tin box was on the floor, 
and the two little girls were kneeling beside it. 

** Look!’’ cried Mary. ‘* Two little flat- 
irons !’’ 

She could not have taken them out more 
carefully if they had been made of glass. 

‘*Can’t we put them on the stove to heat, 
and iron something?’’ asked Edith, eagerly, 
as she held the small iron up for her mother 
to see. 

‘“‘Not to-night, dears. It’s your bedtime 
now, but you may take them upstairs.’’ 

The girls could not go to sleep. The moon 
shone brightly, and as Mary watched the light 
streaming across the floor, she suddenly sat 
straight up in bed. 

‘* Edith! ’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ It’s light as 
day. Let’s get up and iron our clothes.’’ 

Both the little girls were out of bed in an 
instant. The floor proved a fine ironing board. 
They spread out the garments they wore in 
the day, and with their small irons they began 
to smooth them out. As each garment was 
ironed, they folded it neatly, as they had seen 
their mother do with freshly ironed clothes, 
and piled them up on the chairs. While they 
worked they scarcely spoke a word. 

Gently and quietly they worked, and when 
the ironing was completed, they hurried into 
bed. 

‘*Father never brought us anything as nice 
as this before, did he?’’ whispered Edith; 
and Mary said, sleepily, ‘‘No, he never could 
bring anything nicer than two little fiatirons.’’ 
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45A19—You can 
never have too 
many a 


y aprons, so 
take advantage of | 


this bargain offer 
and secure this at- 
tractive Bunga- 


low Apron and } 
Cap both for the [E 
low price of 37 | 


cents. They are 


made of service- |— 


able Checked 


Gingham and ]} 


white binding fin- 
” ishes the round 
neck, the arm- 
holes and the two 
patch pockets. 
e and white 
check only. No 
size required in 
ordering. Regu- 
lar 50 cent value. 
Order today. 
Postpaid, .37 


3A 19 — Fash- 

ionable Russian 

Tunic Dress of 

“NATIONAL,” 

All Wool Wor- 

sted Serge. 

High collarand 

yoke of cream-white 

Oriental lace and 

round collar, cuffs 

and girdle of silk messaline. 

Invisible front closing ; inner belt 

and shields. Smooth-fitting tunic 

and flounce joined to a sateen foundation. 
COLORS: medium brown trimmed with 
self-color messaline ; also navy blue, black, 
wine color, or Hunter's green ; each trim- 
med with black messaline. SIZES: 32 to 
46 bust; skirt length 39 to 41 inches, with 
three-inch basted hem. Give bust, waist 
and hip measure and front skirt length. 
- Order today Posi paid, $4.98 





30A19—The new style Party Box of 
Morocco Grain Leather fitted with mirror, 
leather purse, powder box, memorandum 
pad and pencil. eyebrow pencil holder and 
perfume bottle, all gold plated. COLORS: 
black, navy blue, purple or dark green. A 

regular $3.75 value......../ostpaid, $2.69 


$1: 


43A 19 —Warm, serviceable Rompers of 
Striped Flannelette, trimmed with band- 
ing in harmonizing color. Drop seat and 
back closing. COLORS: white with light 
blue stripes, white with pink stripes, or 
medium grey with darker grey stripes. 
SIZES: 1 to 6 years. 

Postpaid, Three for $1.00; each .35 


Your Money Back If You Want It 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


lj 219 W. 24th Street, New York City 
Soh — Qa TTT) Fe 
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SIX BIRDS AND A SNAKE. 
| HREE men sat out in the open air, upon the 
} prairie grass, in front of the tepee. They were 
men of keen observation and of general experi- 


ence. It was a pleasant summer evening. All 
about them the fireflies played and the katydids 
called shrilly to one another. The conversation, 
which was enlivened with an occasional remi- 
niscence of some amusing incident, drifted from 
hunting to the mysteries of insect life, and then to 
the habits of all the birds known to them. 


I-ba-hom-bi, the host, sat quiet! Hetening to the 
stories of his visitors, now and then giving a 
vengeful whack at the mosquitoes that hovered 
about him with their = g war songs. Just 
as the full moon showed its pale face over the 
eastern hills, there came a lull in the talk, when 
he spoke. His friends shifted their positions so 
that they could listen to him without discomfort, 
for they knew he always had some interesting 
tale to tell. 

“Early one morning,” he said, “when I went out 
to feed r | horses, I found that they had broken 
the gate of the corral and gone. 1 followed their 
tracks down to the creek, and saw that they had 
crossed the ford. 1 waded across, and scrambled 
up the bank on the opposite side, and there, from 
the dark trail they had made through the dewy 
i I saw that they had gone to the hills 
yeyond. ? 

“There was nothing to do but to follow the trail 
which 1 did with rapid strides. Just as I reache 
the farther edge of the meadow I was startled by 
the excited cries of birds, which seemed to be at 
my very feet. I —— and looked down, but 
could see only the wet young grass and the dark 
brown earth beneath. Yet the cries continued to 
rise. 1 stood bewildered, for my sense of sight 
told me that there were no birds there, and my 
sense of hearing told me the cries came from the 
very spot on which my eyes rested. 

‘Suddenly I became conscious of a disturbance 
in the grass a few paces in front of me. I looked 
in that direction, and instantly the cries of the 
birds, which went on incessantly, left the ppot 
near me, and rose from the agitated grass. With- 
out moving, I watched the 
head and neck of a good-sized bull snake appeared 
above the geass. t swayed from side to side, the 
new skin glistening in the strong sunlight. 

“There was anger in the eyes of the snake as it 
looked steadily up into the sky. I also lookéd up, 
and at that moment the cries of the birds ce q 
There was not even a speck of a cloud in the deep 
blue above. I could see nothing, but | heard a 
sound like the wind blowing through the trees. 
The snake changed its swaying movement to a 
rapid up-and-down motion, like a dance. Again I 
looked upward, and a splotch of white resembling 
a small cloud shot downward with the swiftness 
of an arrow. It was a flock of white birds falling 
upon the snake. With wings folded close to their 
bodies, they came, swift and awe-inspiring. When 
almost upon their foe, the birds stretched out their 
wings, extended their shanks, and spread their 
talons in readiness to clutch. The snake shot 
apwere and struck the leader on the left wing, 
displacing a feather, which stuck out as the birds, 
six in number, swept on for some distance, when 
they scattered, and to go up in wide circles. 
The birds continued ir excited cries as they 
rose into*the air, and the snake, in readiness for 
another attack, resumed its ——s motion, keep- 
ing its eyes steadily fixed upon its enemies. 

*The coming of the ‘forked-tails’ [or swallow- 
tailed kite] undeceived me, yet, strangely enough. 
their cries still séemed‘ to rise from the ground 
round the snake. The birds were almost out of 
the range of sight when they suddenly gathered 
in a bunch, their cries ceased, and down they s) 
again, like a shooting star. The snake dane up 
and down in an excited manner, seemed to meas- 
ure the distance, and then struck at its assailants, 
alittle too soon. It had hardly touched the ground 
in its fall when the leader, the bird with the broken 
feather, seized it by the middle and bore it swiftly 
away, limp, and ay lifeless. The other 
birds followed closely. 

“The birds scattered, and rose into the air in 
wide circies. The leader was the largest, and I 
—— it to be either the father or the mother of the 
others. 

**When the birds reached the height from which 
they made their downward attack, they gathered 
together again, the leader dropped the snake, and 
then, as at a given signal, all six plunged down 
after it. One after the other, they caught and 
dropped the snake, until all came close to the 

round, when the leader seized it, and again led 

1€ hag upward. When Ger reached the height 
again, the big kite dropped the snake, and there 
was another downward chase. In this way, these 
beautiful but terrible birds played with their pr 
until the sun had nearly reached the middle of the 
sky, when I became mindful of my horses, and 
reluctantly left the scene, which to me was most 
fascinating.” 


* © 


PROUD OF THEIR WORK. 


T is not considered a disgrace in France to be a 
servant, and the idea that it is more pleasant to 
work in a factory than in a household would be 
laughed at. Maude Annesley, in “My Parisian 


Year,” gives a delightful account of Parisian serv- 


A maid is ready to run out on errands at any | 


ants. 


hour; she goes out always without her hat, unless 
she is going a long distance by tram or train, and 
her apron is not considered by her as a “badge of 
servitude.” ‘The cook always does her morning 
shopping hatless and aproned. There is no argu- 
ment as to what is or is not “their work”; the 
cook will help with the drawing-room, or will aid 
the maid with needlework if she is pressed for 
time, and the maids will help the cook. 

They take a friendly interest in your appear- 
ance, and in your goings and comings. They will 
ask how you enjoyed your theatre or party of the 
night before, who were there, and what they wore. 
They will usually wind up with the confident 
declaration, ‘‘I’m sure madame looked nicer than 
anyone.” 

Servants in Paris do not spend all they earn on 
dress. They have one hat for best, and a neat 
dress. They never ape their mistresses. One 
Semme de chambre had asked permission to. go 
to a ball given by her “society,” and before ake 
went she came to me without an atom of self- 
consciousness. She was charming in a black skirt 
a neat, white, high blouse ; she wanted nothing | 

er. 


* 


FOOLING THE NEIGHBORS. 


ERENCE O’Grady had been married only a 
week, the London Telegraph reports, before 
he discovered that his wife, who had assumed the 
control of household and larder, was inclined to | 
be stingy. 


He had been working in his small garden one | 
afternoon, when Bridget came to the k door | 
and called out, in strident tones: : 

“Terence, come in to tay, toast, and foive eggs!” | 

Terence dropped his spade in astonishment and | 
ran into the kitchen. “Sure, Bridget, ye’re only 
coddin’ me,” he said. 

“Nay, Terence,” replied his wife, “it’s not ye; 





it’s the neighbors I’m foolin’!” 





lace, and soon the | 


White teeth. “Brown's C ‘ated Si 
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Dentifrice’’ whitens and preserves the teeth.  [Adv. 
— oo 
There is Nothing Better 
Than Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
For the relief of indigestion, nausea, insomnia or sick 
headache. A whol , non-alcoholic tonic. [Adv- 














LEARNING THINGS 
WE ARE ALL IN THE APPRENTICE CLASS. 


When a simple change of diet brings back health 
and happiness the story is briefly told. A lady of 
Springfield, Ill., says: 

“After being afflicted for years with nervous- 
ness and heart trouble, I received a shock four 
years ago that left me in such a condition that my 
life was despaired of. 

“I got no relief from doctors nor from the num- 
berless heart and nerve remedies I tried, because 
I didn’t know that coffee was daily putting me 
back more than the doctors could put me ahead. 

“Finally at the suggestion of a friend I left off 
coffee and began the use of Postum, and against 
my expectations I gradually improved in health 
until for the past 6 or 8 months I have been en- 
tirely free from nervousness and those terrible 
sinking, weakening spells of heart trouble. 

“My troubles all came from the use of coffee 
which I had drunk from childhood and yet they 
disappeared when I quit coffee and took up the 
use of Postum.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Many people marvel at the effects of leaving off 
coffee and drinking Postum, but there is nothing 
marvelous about it—only common sense. 

Coffee is a destroyer—Postum is a rebuilder. 
That’s the reason. 

Look in packages for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Weliville.” 

Postum comes in two forms: 


Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 15¢ and 
25e packages. 
‘Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea- 


spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 


and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious | 


beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 


The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. | 


“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 




















Heal the punctures! Make your 
tires give double service. Cut out 
those costly re; . Do what 
thousands of other riders are doing, 
and treat your tires 


with 
Used successfully for 20 years. Eas- 
ily and quickly injected by means of 
self-injector tubes. One tube treats 
one tire. For sale by all dealers-and 
repair men. 


25c. a Tube 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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It is delicious 
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A well made cup of good 
cocoa best fulfils 
the requirements of 
those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 


Baker’s 


is “Good” Cocoa 


in every sense of the word, 
absolutely pure and of high 


Registered 
U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


beverage, and 


Cocoa 


























Good-Natured 
Babies 


The more comfortable baby is, the happier 
he will be. Here isa really important way 
to insure his comfort as well as to protect 

dainty finery—outfit him with 






No trying discomfort with 
OMO Pants—they are cool, 
soft and pliable. 


Guaranteed Moisture-Proof 
OMO Pants are made from OMO 
Sanitary Sheeting and OMO 
Rubber Sheeting. Plain or lace- 
trimmed, 25c. to $1.00. 
Bibs, OMO Crib Sheets. 
for dainty Baby Booklet. 
THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 

56 Walnut St., Middletown, Conn. 


Makers of the Celebrated OMO Dress Shields. 


FOR 


Infants 


Write 














Use it every day 


pended boys and girls dislike to 
bother brushing the teeth. But 
those who do take time to care for 
the teeth are the ones who are seldom 
sick, stand high at school and excel 
at play. 

Good health follows good teeth. Good 
teeth depend upon regular daily brush- 
ing with Listerine, the safe, agreeable 
antiseptic. Don't use an imitation or 
substitute—get the genuine Listerine. 























in four years. 


It’s a book that 
makes a gun 
safe in every 
boy’shandsand 
makes a boy 
safer who goes 
with boys who 
shoot rifles. 












Fellows, here’s a sure-fire 


US) Boy Scout Cartridges 


are accurate and true, like Boy Scouts. They 
don't misfire and they hit on the spot where 
They are the same type as 
the U. S. Cartridges with which American 
Rifle Teams won two World's Championships 


you hold the gun. 


If you want to know how to shoot and 
— a gun with safety, write us a post card 
or 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. 26, Lowell, Mass. 


Makers of THE BLACK SHELLS 





‘cartridge ! 























SELF FILLER - SAFETY - TRANSPARENT - STANDARD 
SOLD BY 15,000 WIDE AWAKE DEALERS. CATALOG FREE. 

New York Retail Store, Woolwprth Building 

25 Bredgade, Copenhagen, Denmark; 


PARKER PEN CO., 80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
4 St. Bride Street, London, England; 








Cairo, Egypt. 
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A FEDERAL MUTINY. 


N his biography of Brig. Gen. James S. Wads- 

worth, Mr. Henry G. Pearson recalls the action 
taken by this stern commander when the two-year 
men of a New York regiment refused to march 
into action with the rest of his command. Across 
the Rappahannock lay the enemy. His front at 
Fredericksburg was impregnable. The question 
was, Would Hooker move up or down the river to 
assail him on the flank? On Monday, April 27th, 
four of the army corps began the grand turning 
movement up the river; on Tuesday morning the 
First Corps made ready for its march, which was 
to ‘bring it to the banks of the Rappahannock, 
opposite a spot a few miles below Fredericksburg. 


But at the very moment of TT ¢ a smoulder- 
ing difficulty in a ty aye of one of Wadsworth’s 
br es burst into flame as open mutiny. There 
were at the time in the 7 of the Potomac 
16,480 men who had enlisted at the beginning of 
the war for two years. Their term of service was 
about to expire, but whereas they contended that 
the date of expiration should be determined by 
that of their acceptance by their respective states, 
the adjutant general’s office at Washington had 
ruled that the period of two years must count 
from the time of their muster in as United Sta’ 
volunteers. It so ae that the day 
passed on which, according to the soldiers 
oning, their service was over, while the day that 
the government recognized lay beyond the gulf of 
battle. The patriotism of a few companies of one 
of the New York regiments in Wadsworth’s First 
Brigade proved unequal to this strain; on being 
given the order to march, they refused to move. 

When the news of the trouble was brought to 
Wadsworth, he sent an his command, except the 
Tron Brigade, after the other divisions of the First 
Corps. As soon as they were well out of sight, he 
ordered the Iron Brigade to march to the camp of 
the mutinous companies, and, haltin 
it, to load-and come to “ready.” “The forlorn 
little band,” so the incident is recalled by Earl M. 
Rogers, then in command of Company I, Sixth 
WwW nsin, “that had done good work, and left 
many on the field of battle, then saw its error. 
General Wadsworth rode in front of them, and in 
a@ loud voice said, ‘Men of New York, of good 
deeds, I give you the alternative. New York is 
ashamed of your conduct; Lamastonished. Take 
vy steps to the front as your willingness to obey 

e command to march; unless you do, by the 
Almighty, I will bury you here.’ He gave the 
command, and a man marched, ashamed of 
himself. ‘The Iron rigade recovered arms, the 
band played ‘Johnny Comes Marching Home,’ 
and the little affair was over. 
. When Wads- 
w past, the boys of Cutler’s brigade 
cheered him vociferously, and carried. their hats 
on their bayonets in further honor of his vigorous 
putting down of the little rebellion.” 


e ¢ * 


THE RAJAH’S FORBIDDEN MEAL. 


WAS sitting at the banquet table of a Masonic 

lodge in India with men of a round dozen na- 
tionalities at my side, writes a: Companion con- 
tributor; there were Irish, Jews, Mohammedans, 
Brahmins, Parsis, Afghans, Burmese, Scotch, 
Americans, English,Germans, Welsh. At my side 
sat a young Mohammedan rajah from a state not 
far from the border of the Central Provinces. He 
was a manly young fellow, and he talked well. 
He told me of his education in England and the 
men he had met there, and we talked of British 
home life, schooling, cooking, society, and country 
life. One at a time the different courses were 
served to us by our Own servants whom we had 
brought with us, according to the custom of the 
East. 2 


My Christian servant had brought the soup, and 
had gone for the meat course. The rajah was a 
bit slow with his first course, and his servant was 
impatiently waiting for his dish. My servant 
thought it would be a fine thing to tell the other 
servants when he got home “that he had waited 
on a rajah sahib,” so he determined to bring in 
two meat helpings, one for me, and the other for 
the rajah sahib. 

But my man was not very familiar with the 

ohammedan rules of diet; so he had two plates 
lly filled with savory roast pork. hen 

at pork was offered to the Mohammedan rajah, 
he got the smell of delicious pork, looked wildly 
about, saw that his servant was gone, seized his 
fork and knife, r Y his conversation with me 
and began to eat with feverish rapidity. I looked 
on in surprise as the pork rapidly vanished down 
the royal throat. The last morsel was on his fork 
when in came his servant with a plate of vege- 
tables and mutton for his orthodox master. e 
saw the rajah at work on the forbidden fiesh, 
gaped @ moment in horror, and then tried to seize 

is master’s arm. “Dekkho, sahib, wuh soor hai!” 
(Look, sir, that is pig!) he whispered. The rajah 
caught him in the stomach with his elbow, mut- 
tered, “Jao chup raho!” (Get out and keep still! 
and swallowed the last bite. Then he turned an 
winked a wicked wink at me. 
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THE PRINCE BEATS THE PREMIER. 


UMAS’ power to take his readers by storm 

and hold them entranced to the very last word 
of his romances is vividly illustrated by a story 
Vanity Fair says Lord Salisbury was fond of 
telling. 

Once when he was.prime minister, and at a time 
when he was jinder the spell of Dumas’ “Monte 
Cristo,” Lord Salisbury visited the Prince of 
Wales at Sandringham. On the first morning, he 
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And ELECTRIC L 





$650 


Mish ELECTRIC STARTER 
{GHTS 









An Overland — electrically 
started, electrically lighted, 
stream-line body, powerful, 
large five-passenger touring 
car—priced at only $850. 

This is the first car of its 
size, capacity, power and 
electrical equipment to sell 
below $1000! 

This newest Overland has 
the genuine fashionable 
stream-line body design. 

The body color is Brewster 
green—always so rich and at- 
tractive. It is neatly trimmed 
with fine hair-line striping of 
pure ivory white. 

The electric starting and 
electric lighting equipment is 
one of the most reliable and 
best established on the 
market. 

There is also a high tension 
magneto which is independent 
of the starting and lighting 
system and requires no dry 
cells. 

This car rides just like it 
looks—beautifully. The new, 
long, improved underslung 


Two-passenger Roadster’ - - 
Delivery Wagon with closed body 
Delivery Wagon with open body 





Handsome 1915 catalogue on request. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


rear springs give maximum 
riding comfort. No jolting or 
jarring on the road—just abso- 


Following are a few of the 
many high-grade features : 


30 H. P. motor 

Stream-line body 

Ample room for five passengers 
Electrically started 

Electrically lighted 

Electric horn 

High-tension magneto 

All electric switches on instru- 
ment board of cowl dash 
Ventilating, rain-vision type 
windshield 

High-grade upholstery 
Thermo-syphon cooling 

Five bearing crankshaft 

Rear axle; floating type 

Rear springs; extra long, 
underslung, 3-4 elliptic 

106 inch wheelbase 

33 inch x 4 inch tires 
Demountable rims 

One extra rim 

Left-hand drive 

Center control 

Body color: Brewster green 
with ivory white striping 
Complete equipment, including 
speedometer, robe rail, tools, etc. 





- $795 
- $895 
: $850 


35 H. P. four-passenger Coupe - - - 
All prices f. o. b. Toledo, Ohio 








The Unexpected! 


lute ease and smoothness at 
all times. 
Tires are 33 inch x 4 inch 


all around. Never before has 
a car at this price come 
equipped with such large 
tires. 

It seats five adults comfort- 
ably, without crowding. It is 
a big, spacious five-passenger 
touring car. 

It has the famous Over- 
land 30 h. p. motor of remark- 
able strength, speed, durabil- 
ity and economy, developing 
more power than you will 
ever require. 

With left-hand drive, center 
control, 33 inch x 4 inch tires, 
demountable rims (with one 
extra), electric head, side,dash 
and tail lights, electric horn, 
top, top cover, robe rail, speed- 
ometer, and ventilating, rain- 
vision type windshield, this 
car at this price is destined to 
be known as thegreatest motor 
car achievement of the season. 

Orders are now being tak- 
en for immediate delivery. 


Please address Dept. 35. 


The larger four-cylinder Overland Touring Car, $1075 


$1600 














got up at half-past four, and went with his book | 
into the beautiful garden. He had been reading | 
an hour or two when he heard some one. } 
nett at! My a 7 —, duties so heavy | 
e must needs be up so early in the morning 
to study ?”” " ° " mts 
“TI saw the prince,” was Lord Salisbury’s further | 
account. “I showed him the book that drawn 
me out so early, and he said, laughingly, that he 
be read - poe ag eae _— ing story.” 
ee weeks later they met again, and the 
prince immediately be 4 ” 
“*Monte Cristo’ drew you out of bed at four- 
thirty in the morning; I may say that it drew me 
out of my bed regularly at four!” 
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MUST HAVE SOME EVIDENCE. 


“IT TELL you, Jack,” said the enthusiast in the 
Berliner Iustrirte Zeitung, ‘I have a new car 
that is wonderful! It runs so smoothly that you 
can’t feel it; it makes no noise at all, and there is | 
no smell of gasoline! And speed! Why, it goes 
30 fast that you can’t see it!” | 
“Indeed!” replied his friend. ‘You can’t feel | 


it, hear it, smell it, or see it? How under the sun 
do you know you’ve got a car, then?” 





100 var. forei 


STAMPS QUAKER 8ST. P60. Foleas, hic. 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


1916 with freight prepaid, on the 
R” if you 












aH ont, ' 
<< values in our 1915 price 
offers. You cannot af- 
Sord to buy without get- 


ting our latest propo- 
sitions. Ti uipment, sundries and hi: 
in the bicycle line half us prices. Write to us 


MEAD CYCLE CO.., Dept. L-50, CHICAGO 





My, how a i «4 spins after oiling with 


3-in-One Oil. It’s just right for fine ball 
bearings. Kills friction. Keeps nickel parts 
bright and enamel new looking. Prevents 
rust. Makes seat soft. 


3-in-One Oil 


is best oil for guns, fishing reels, roller skates 
—everything that needs oil. Sporting goods, 
drug, hardware and general stores: 

10c, 25c and 50c, in bottles. 25c in 3% 

oz. Patent Handy Oil Cans. Ask for 
3-in-One. Refuse substitutes. 
FREE—Sample and Dictionary of uses. 


3-in-One Oil Co., 42 AIB. Bdwy., N.Y. 
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weight of a small memorandum book. 


ALWAYS READY. The 
case is equipped with the 
brilliant MAZDA Lamp and 
the wonderful TUNGSTEN 
Battery. The Tungsten Bat 
tery will give 400% more serv 
ice than any other flash-light 
battery in existence. The 
regular ‘‘Eveready’’ Battery 
fits this Light. When ex- 
hausted, a new Battery can 
be obtained for’only 30 cents 
postpaid. The Light com 
plete measures only 2% x 1% 
inches, and may be readily 
carried in the vest pocket or 
mesh bag. 


The uses to which this 
handy Light may be put are 
beyond number. To see the 


OUR OFFER. 


subscriber for one new saienedl 


or sold for $1.50. Delivered free anyw 


It consists of a quadruple silver-plated 


case, beautifully chased, with combination flash and permanent contact. 





time at night, or to get medicine in case of sickness, when locking doors and windows, for 
dark corners or closets, the attic, or the cellar, in the shed or barn, on dark country roads, for 
campers in the woods, to see the names and numbers on doorplates, or for teamsters making 
deliveries after dark this Light is always ready and always safe. 


Neither wind nor rain affects its bright rays. Mechanics, automobile 44 motor-boat owners 
will find it indispensable for examining machinery. Every man, wom.n, boy or girl should 
own one of these Lights for personal use, and no home should be without one. 


For a limited time only, this “Eveready” 
Flash Light will be given to any Companion 
subscription and 25 cents extra; 
re in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Publishers 


The Youth's Companion. 
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Silver-Plated Flash Light 


A complete lighting plant, measuring only 1% x 2% inches, about the size and 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., 
as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Ageuts to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 

oral, should be b: Post’ Oftice Money Order or 

Express Money Order. When neither of these can 

be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will be 
changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your —— issent. Your name cannot be found on 

our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








FRESH AIR AGAIN. 


E occasionally hear some one 

protest against the “nagging’’ 
ofa ‘‘fresh-air fiend.’ If there is any 
subject on which nagging is excus- 
able, it is the importance of plenty 
of fresh air. Thousands of people 
will give the most cordial assent to 
all that is said in favor of pure air in 





the house, and yet pull the windows down whenever 


they find them open. The preachers of hygiene 
have made fresh air fashionable and popular, but 
they have not yet succeeded in overcoming the 
native tendency to fustiness in a vast number of 
people. 

There are two fatal diseases—tuberculosis and 
pneumonia—that are really “house diseases.” 
They destroy thousands of lives every year, and 
cost the community millions of dollars, chiefly 
because there are not enough “fresh-air fiends” to 
insist on the clean air in which such diseases 
cannot flourish. By and by, when the nagging has 
accomplished its purpose, these two scourges will | 
be got under control. But that time will not come | 
until we have good air all the time, in shops and | 
schools and places of amusement, and in public | 
conveyances, and, above all, in every bedroom | 
every night of the year. 

To-day, in spite of much excellent legislation on 
the subject, it is at the risk of health, and perhaps 
of life, that we take a train, or ride in a street car, 
or go into a public hall, especially in the winter 
months. The average railway car, with its vesti- 
buled platform, its tight doors and windows, and 
its fierce steam heat, is an excellent incubator of 
disease. The street car is a little better, because, 
even with the worst intention on the part of its 
occupants, the air blows through it at intervals. 

Those who would like to breathe guod air all 
the time, are often forced by circumstances to do 
without it in the daytime, but they can at least 
have all they want at night. It is during the hours 
of sleep that nature repairs the waste of the day’s | 
work, but she cannot do good work under bad 
conditions, and she never does good work in bad 
air. Keep your bedroom windows wide open all | 
the time, and you will have done your share. } 
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SAVING TIME. 


y m4 RS. Redman, hurrying out to 
& the chickens with a plateful of 
if scraps, was greeted by a coaxing 

voice from over the fence. 

“Do come and play with me for five 
minutes. The lilacs won’t be so per- 
fect again for a whole year.” 

Mrs. Redman shook her head. “I 

can’t. I’ve got to clean the attic this morning.” 

“So have I,” her neighbor returned. ‘“That’s 
why I made up my mind that I wouldn’t be cheated 
out of a half hour of May-time glory first. Just | 
look —” 

But the snap of the screen door was the only 
reply. Mrs. Redman’s great boast was that she 
never wasted time. 

She certainly wasted none that morning. She 
did the housework with a rush, and set out a cold 
luncheon ready for the children at noon ; then with 
broom, mop and bucket she climbed to the attic. 
Twice during the morning the bell rang, but she 
did not go down. She could not be interrupted, 
she told herself. Cleaning the attic was a job she 
hated, but she did it with conscientious thorough- | 
ness. She “went through” chests, and trunks, and 
bundles, sorted over the piles of papers, and moved 
every box and barrel. She did not stop to take any 
luncheon herself. At four o’clock, her task fin- 
ished, she dropped down on the sitting-room 
lounge. Her head was whirling, and she ached 
in every inch of her body, but the attic was 
cleaned. 

Half an hour later a soft step sounded outside, 
and her neighbor appeared. 

“I knew you’d be done up,” she said. ‘Don’t 
dare stir. I’ve brought you a bowl of beef tea— 
you know that’s the only thing in the world I can 
make better than you do—and some of Maggie’s 
oatmeal cakes. I’m just going to stay to see that 
you take it all, then I’m going to leave you to 
rest.” 

“After you’ve been house cleaning yourself,” 
Mrs. Redman said, reproachfully. 

“But I’ve had such a lovely day!” Mrs. Fairfield 
exclaimed. 

Mrs. Redman looked at her wistfully. She had 
—her eyes were full of it. 

“How did you contrive it?” she asked. “Did 
you put off your attic?” 

“No, but I resolved that I wasn’t going to waste 
a perfect May day for any attic in the world, so 
first I ran out in the garden; then a peddler came, 





—a tired old man,—and I gave him some ginger- 
bread and milk, and let him talk a little—and that 
rested me. Then there was luncheon with the chil- 
dren, and after it I went out in the hammock for 
half an hour with a magazine. It was such a day 
—have I said that before ?—and between it and a 
fascinating travel article I felt made over. It 
wasn’t hard to finish up afterward. You see, I 
had so many happy things to think about.” 

Mrs. Redman did not answer. A strange ques- 
tion had just startled her. Could it possibly be 
true that you could ‘save time” and yet waste a 
day? 
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GIANT CENTIPEDES. 


ENTIPEDES have nowhere a good reputation ; 
some of those in the tropics are terrible 
creatures indeed. The giant centipede of Trinidad 
and Venezuela is sometimes a foot long, and can 
do very serious harm. Its foremost pair of feet are 
modified into supplementary jaws, which are fang- 
like, and may inflict a powerful bite ; furthermore, 
each has a poison gland at its base, that sends into 
the wound a venom deadly to small creatures, and 
very painful even to mankind. 


Moreover, the sharp claw of each of the forty- 
two feet is poisonous likewise, so that when the 
animal crawls over the soft skin of the human 
arm, it leaves a trail of red, inflamed spots. It 
is dangerous to knock the centipede off, for in- 
—. the creature drives the claws more deeply 
into the flesh, and sends a greater amount of 
venom into each puncture; it may also take hold 
with its jaws. 

When the centipede seizes its prey, or is itself 
eaught by an enemy, it coils itself round its an- 
tagonist, and grips it tenaciously with all its 
legs. It is, therefore, a very unlucky object to 
tackle. In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that | myriapods are brightly banded with 
black and yellow, contrasting tints that show 
conspicuously against the dark soil of the forests 
where they abound. The giant centipede is a 
shining mahogany brown, with the legs bluish 
and ringed with yellow. 

A singular fact about centipedes (which, in spite 
of the name, rarely have one hundred feet, and 
may have as few as fifteen) is that the number of 
legs is invariably odd, and may vary in number 
even in specimens that belong to the same species. 
All are carnivorous. The smaller kinds feed on 
worms and grubs, the larger on any living prey they 
can overcome. They are, therefore, of service 
in destroying many noxious insects. Captive 
specimens are exceedingly cleanly in their habits, 
and go through elaborate toilets, brushing their 
legs one by one, and the sides of the body, with 
their jaw feet, which are furnished with a mat of 
hairs adapted to this purpose. 
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CHINESE POLITENESS. 


NE of the sayings of Confucius is, “If you do 

not learn the rules of propriety, your character 
cannot be established.” Unfortunately for the 
foreigner, as Dr. Dougald Christie points out in 
his valuable book, “Thirty Years in Moukden,” 
the “rules of propriety,” according to Chinese 
usage, are often diametrically opposed to the 
customs of the West. The European gentleman, 
even if he has a university education and polished 
manners, seems a mere boor to the Chinaman, 
and offends at every turn against the strict eti- 
quette that, in its main points, is observed by 
the lowest coolie. 

Wherever he goes, the x helps to con- 
firm this opinion of him. He is traveling in the 
interior, it may be on horseback, and he rides 
through the quiet country hamlets as he would at 
home, at a rapid pace. As he passes a group of 
men, he calls out, “Which is the way to X.?” 

He probably gets no reply, and rides on, think- 
ing what unmannerly louts these Chinese yokels 
are. 

A rough, uneducated countryman is the next 
traveler. He pulls in his horse to a slow amble as 
he enters the village; this is one of the “rules of 
_ riety.” On reaching the group of villagers, 
ne | ismounts—rule number two 





ae I borrow your light?” he asks. This is 
an apology for troubling them—rule number three. 
Then he, too, inquires the way to X., and receives 
ready help; if need be, a man will even accom- 
pany him to point out the way. Thereafter these 
same yokels not unnaturally remark to each other 
what unmannerly louts foreigners are, ignorant 
of the most elementary rules of propriety. 
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STRICTLY LOGICAL. 


HE Evening Post Saturday Magazine tells us 

that Professor Sudbury, who was extremely 
nearsighted, went to the barber’s, sat down in the 
barber’s chair, took off his glasses, and desired to 
be shaved. 


When the “‘artist’’ was done with him, he did not 
move, and for a time no one disturbed him. But 
other customers began to arrive, and the chair was 
needed. The head barber, suspecting that his 
learned patron had fallen —- asked the boy to 
wake him. The professor overheard the order. 

“No, my good man,” he said, “I am not asleep. 
The fact is, I am frightfully nearsighted. When 
I took my glasses off, 1 was no longer able to see 
myself in the mirror opposite. Naturally, I sup- 
posed I had already gone home.” 


*® © 
WHEN SCOT MEETS SCOT. 


HE lady was the owner of a small shop, writes 
the London Telegraph, and her squire acquired 
the habit of seeing her home, and carrying the 
cash bag that contained the day’s takings. It was 
generally heavy. 


“You must be doin’ weel,” remarked the gentle- 
man, frequently. 

“Oh, ay,’’ the lady would reply, “‘it’s a guid bit 
business.” 

But she did not disclose that besides the mod- 
erate drawings, the bag contained the counter 
weights. The canny lover only discovered that 
fact after marriage. 
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THREE AGES. 


HE new Berlin botanical gardens, says Lustige 
Blitter, are wonderfully beautiful, but to 
small children they are a forbidden paradise. 
Boys and girls under ten are not permitted to enter. 


Herr and Frau Miiller found this out to their 
disappointment when they planned to take their 
little Paul on a Sunday trip to view the beautiful 
ardens; nevertheless, they gave their young 
opeful a few instructions, and started out. 

tthe gate, the porter stopped the young Miiller. 
‘How old are you?” he inquired. ‘aul an- 
swered, “Six for the electrics; really eight; for 
the botanical gardens, ten.” 


IN SELECTING A TOILET 
AND A SKIN SOAP 
Why not procure one possessing delicate emollient 
properties sufficient to allay minor irritations, remove 
redness and roughness, prevent pore-clogging, soften 
and soothe sensitive conditions, and promote skin and 
scalp health generally? Such a soap, combined with 
the purest of saponaceous ingredients and most fra- 
grant and refreshing of flower odors, is Cuticura soap. 
It costs but a little more, it wears to a wafer, and gives 
comfort and satisfaction every moment of its use in 
the toilet, bath and nursery. Asa toilet soap and asa 
skin soap, Cuticura soap is most valuable. For liberal 
sample of Cuticura soap and ointment sent free with 
82-p. Skin Book, address post-card to “Cuticura,” Dept. 
2A, Boston, Mass. Adv. 
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stamps.C.Stegman,5943Cote Brilliante Ave.8t. 
In the Famous 


FREE 
PA cece tonats 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 











Latest Model Upright Grand. 
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Chileon of Met lohn &.Davis 
ie 
Mellin’s Food 
‘Twins 
The Mellin’s Food 
Method of Milk Modi- 
fication assures the 
necessary nutritive 
elements in correct 
—— for the 
ys progressive de- 
velopment. 


A liberal quantity of 
Mellin’s Food for trial 


sent free on request. 
Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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Ivers & Pond 


THIS BEAUTIFUL UPRIGHT PICTURED 





| bodying half a century’s experience, it combines 
| charming tone-color with remarkable carrying 
power, and extreme durability and tune staying 
capacity. 
modern to the minute, appeal to discriminating 
buyers. We build uprights, grands and players, 
all of but one grade—the highest. Over 400 lead- 
ing educational institutions and nearly 60,000 
American homes now use the /vers & Pond. 


We will personally select for you 
f How to Buy. 2 seautittl VERS & POND Pisno, 


2 IED ienivink bina seii incewn une ciiidiaeaiid Dept. N. 


PIANOS 


above delights every artistic sense. Em- 


Its exquisite finish and fine lines, 








and ship it for trial in your home (if we have no dealer 
near you) in whatever state in the Union it may be. 
Catalogue showing all our latest designs and a personal 
letter with prices and description of attractive plans 
for easy payments, mailed free. 


STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 





Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 








IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
114 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and 
valuable information to buyers. Our free sample will prove com- 
Send postal 

her you want 


fort and economy. 
stating size and whet 
high or low collar. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 
Bos: 




















Say toYour Parents,‘I Wanta 


Vili Mackinaw 


1 all FAN Bigger-Than-Weather ra 


Because it keeps me dry and warm in rain or shine, bliz- 
zard or drizzle—keeps me from taking cold and getting sick. 


Because I can buy two “patricks” for the price of one 
overcoat, but one “patrick” will outwear two overcoats. 


gbocnme a“ ~ mains od . bea = wag of the great 
iF ‘er- an- 
ther sisters sigemeartathowke findall wow oe , 
And I am going to send today for the set of 
Peter Newell Picture Post Cards—“The Adven- 
tures of the ‘Bigger-Than-Weather Boys.’” I 
want to frame them and put them in my room. 
The boys are mailing them to each other all 
over the country. All IJ have to do is to ask 
for them and I get a whole set FREE.’’ 


Write for Mackinaw Book 
Showing Styles and Colors of Mackinaws 


Sold at Best Stores 
Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mill 
43 Birch Street 

Duluth, Minn. 
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NATURAL | 
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FREE FROM 
Tomato JPRESERVATIE. 


Catchup B® 


Made from carefully selected, vine- 
ripened, rich, red, whole. tomatoes. 


Its distinctive, spicy flavor 
makes it delicious on meats, 
fish and oysters—splendid 
for seasoning soups, sauces, 
and gravies. 


Ask for Libby’s 
at your grocers 


Libby, MCNeill & Libby 
Chicago 


‘lm 


Tete, 


cumenanee’ 


CKED AND GuaRANTEED BY 


r M<Neill & Libby 
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Success Isn’t Luck! 


’ Boys and girls who are to be happy, successful men and women, are laying the foundations of the 
future right now. They “live right” so that they may enter life’s battles equipped with sound bodies 


\ and clear minds. 

i One of the greatest handicaps to success is the habit of ill health, and a very common but unsus- 
i pected cause is coffee drinking. 

ti Some people used to think coffee was a food. But it is not. It does, however, contain two very 
i harmful drugs. One is caffeine, a habit-forming drug, which is responsible for much of the nervousness, 
HH headache, sleeplessness and heart trouble so many people suffer. The other drug is tannin, a powerful 
astringent, retarding digestion. 


“The thing to do,” says the Medical Director of public schools in one of our 
large cities, “is to keep coffee and tea out of the reach of our little citizens. The 
most unkind thing a mother can do is to place a cup of coffee before her child.” 


Boys and girls who are building bodies and characters for success will do well to avoid anything 
known to be harmful, even though it does taste good. True success isn’t a matter of luck, but of 
right aims plus right living. 
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For a beverage that tastes good and for freedom from coffee troubles, use the famous pure food-drink 


POSTUM 


Made from the finest wheat, roasted with a bit of wholesome molasses, Postum is entirely free 
from the coffee drug, caffeine, or any other drug or harmful substance. 
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Children and grown-ups drink Postum freely and find it nourishing and delicious. 
Postum comes in two forms,— Regular Postum, which must be boiled, 15c and 25c packages; and Instant 


Postum — soluble— made in the cup with hot water—instantly, 30c and 50c tins. Grocers sell both kinds, and 
the cost per cup is about the same. 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ for POSTUM 








INSTANT POSTUM 


(PATENTED suey @, 1012) 


This is the regular Postum in a concentrated 
form notning added. See —" 
rp 


A compound made of different parts of Wheat #0¢ 
4 Small portion of New Oricans Molasses 


MANUFACTURED BY m 
: / . 5 J oe 4 Postum Cereal Co.. Limited 
: ' - , ' . { e Battle Creek, Mich.. U. S- A. 
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V8 Serie: root > 
No. 32027. Guaranteed by Postu™ Ce" 
Ate. under the Bn me Act, June 30. 1908 
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